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Panels, Cah-forwards and Tractors 


Presenting the NEW tight and Medium Duty 


Here's the crowning achievement of fifty vears of truck 


) 
leadership—the great new Golden Anniversary Internationals 


Dramatically new from headlight to tail-light. the beautiful. 
powerful Anniversary Line is Action-Stvled to set new 
standards in functional truck de sign The new peak-effic len 


engine design gives you more usable power ... and more 


The new Sweep-Around windshield and other exciusive 


features add up te he mos lramatically stvled, dramatically 


engineered truck line of them all! The new Golden Anni 
versary Line proves again International builds the trucks 
you'll be proudest to drive...and wisest to own for their 
et ir-earning 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Every Model is Superbly Styled! 
Golden Jubilee Pickups, Travelalls, 


49° 
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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


~ St. Laurent reveals his post-election plans 
Live trans-Atlantic TV due for Canada 
New ten-cent pills will suntan the redheads 


DISCOUNT RUMORS that Louis St. Laurent will quit as prime ministet 
shortly after the election, if Liberals win again. The PM likes his job 
and most of his intimates are sure he'll stay on as long as his health holds up. 


LIVE BBC TELEVISION programs featuring stars like Gilbert Harding, 
Christopher Mayhew and the glamorous young Canadian couple 

Bernie Braden and Barbara Kelly, will be seen on Canadian screens 
before iong. This. and more, will be made possible by a six-station 
re-transmission network now being planned to connect Montreal! 

with Oslo. Stations are projected on Baffin Island, Greenland 

Iceland and the Faeroes. They'll have special antennas to bounce images 
6,000 miles into the troposphere where they'll rebound to the next 

relay station. U.S. and continental networks will make use of the 
trans-Atlantic TV trathic which will, of course, move in both directions. 
PEOPLE WHO JUST CAN'T TAN especiafly redheads keep saying 
they've tried everything, but they really haven't. This summer they'll be 
offered a pill called Oxsoralen. Take two, two hours before exposure. 

the directions will say, step into the sun and watch yourself turn a mild pink 
and then an honest-to-goodness brown. The pills will be sold only on 
prescription and will cost a litthe more than a dime apiece. 


MAD SCIENTISTS have their lighter moments just like anybody else. 

A Cornell University professor will learn more about the mating habits 

of sharks with the help of a special shark-tranquilizer. Univac, the 
machine with the built-in brain, will become a TV star next fall; its job 

to match up soul mates from information about their personalities fed in by 
the MC. A new stove attachment will chime the tune “Tenderly” 

when the roast has reached that stage. 


SHOWER-BATH ADDICTS can expect early and blessed relief from 
their two great scourges. Slippery bars of soap will be no more than 
a haunting memory in homes that install a new gadget geared to spurt 
liquid soap into the water stream right at the source. That much more 
hideous torture device—the water that abruptly turns scalding or 
freezing when someone else turns another tap—can be defeated by a 
special thermostat which will preset water at an even warmth. 


CLOTHES THAT DON’T FIT will never be eliminated this side of 
paradise. But some of the sheer guesswork in shopping for children’s 
shoes and coats may soon be done away with by law. The standards 
division of the Department of Trade and Commerce plans to make standard 
sizes compulsory; much of the present confusion stems from the fact that 
individual manufacturers have individual practices. It’s hoped that 

a uniform system will streamline selling and drastically cut returns, 

thus reducing the prices of some clothing lines. 


PREVIEWING BOOKS: Gabrielle Roy will reveal her girlhood struggles 
in Winnipeg in the semi-autobiographical novel Deschambault Street, 
due from Harcourt, Brace this fall Group of Seven veteran 

A. Y. Jackson is preparing his memoirs for Clarke, Irwin . . . Kate 
Aitken, Canada’s best-known woman commentator, has a book of 
travel hints being published by Longman’s, Green and is completing 
the manuscript of another volume called How to Earn an Honest Penny. 


PREVIEWING WEATHER: In most parts of Canada, the first two 
weeks in May will be ideal for opening up the summer cottage, but 

few Canadians will go swimming. A special long-range forecast prepared 
for Maclean’s by Weather Engineering Corporation of Canada, in 
Montreal, predicts a cool first half of May. Here are the regional outlooks 
for May | to May 13: Southern B.C.— it won't rain during the first two 
week ends of the month. though dull skies will mar part of the first 

week end. The Prairies: rain during May’s first two weeks will be well 
below the average. Ontario & Quebec: May’s first week end will start 

sunny but end wet. It won't rain on the May 11 week end. The Maritimes 
will have a wet May with 25 percent more rain than usual, but the 
clouds will clear in time for a sunny mid-May week end. 
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WATCH FOR Now NFB /Mactaren Fantasy 


Hailey Comedy / Stock Split Profits 


Joe Tomlinson René Beaudoin 

MEN TO WATCH: Reneé Beaudoin, 
who is far from a dead duck politic 
ally. He’s running for re-election, will 
seek and may get a cabinet post, and 
has finished a book on parliamentary 
procedure Joe Tomlinson, Cana 
dian construction man, who hasn't 
given up his fight to gain control of 
Loew's, Inc financial parent of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Frustrated in 
his first attempts, Tomlinson, a ma 
jor stockholder, has fired his lawyer 
and is now planning a second round 
His main aim: to restore Louis B. 
Mayer 


S Operating studio director 

Guy Roberge, whose appoint 
ment as new head of the Nation 
al Film Board will put the seal of 
victory on a Quebec newspaper: cam 
paign for the scalp of former commis 
sioner A. W. Trueman Peter Mac- 
Donald, the rising Vancouver pro 
ducer, who is taking over as new CBC 
r'V network programing director 


MOVIES TO WATCH: Canada’s 
role in the early life of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt will be highlighted 


in Sunrise at Campobello, being film 
ed by ex-M-G-M chief Dore Schary 
FDR's fight with polio may be shot 
against the background of the late 
president's summer home at Campo 
bello Island, N.B., on Passamaquoddy 
Bay Norman MaclLaren’s latest 
National Film Board experiment call 
ed A Chairy Tale is a ten-minute 
black-and-white combination of ani 
mation with human action, depicting 
the trials of man trying to sit down 
on an unwilling chair 


rV TO WATCH: Ace Canadian TV 
playwright Arthur Hailey’s first com 
edy is scheduled for early June. Called 
The Transmogrification of Duncan 
Brown, it's the story of a mild clerk 
who takes personality” projection 
course CBC's Folio on May ¢ 
will present Gregory Stone's play 
Michael's Mountain, an unusual study 
ot a frightened man facing mental 
CTISts RADIO: CBC does Shake 
speare’s A Winter’s Tale on May 1 
with Barry Morse. 


INVESTMENTS TO WATCH: Som 
of Canada’s largest companies may 
soon broaden their ownership by split 
ting stock. Splits usually raise stock 
quotes because more investors move 
in at the lower price. and because the 
new dividend rate is almost always 
higher Current) split) bets include 
Algoma Steel, Eddy Paper, Ford of 
Canada A, Hinde & Dauch Paper, In- 
ternational Nickel, Page-Hersey Tube, 
Steel Co. of Canada, and Union Gas. 


OUTLOOK FOR DRINKERS How ary taws are aying 


WITH LIQUOR legislation under close 
review in almost every province in Can 
ada, many signs indicate that within 
ten years there will be bars in every 
city across the nation. Recent attempts 
to market beer in Ontario grocery stores 
are only one phase of a revolution in 
drinking habits that has seen the per- 
capita consumption of alcohol soar to 
a staggering 15 gallons a year. With 
statistics showing that 72% of adult 
Canadians now take a drink, provincial 
legislators are taking hard second looks 
at existing laws. Here's the situation, 
province-by-province 

MANITOBA: Biggest) change in 
drinking habits is taking place here 
following 1955 report of John Brack- 
en's royal commission. The former PC 
leader, himself a teetotaler, said in 
effect: “Semi-prohibition is not the an 
swer to the liquor problem let's 
relax regulations, create a_ better-in 
formed public and let temperance de 
pend on the individual's common 
sense.” Winnipeg now has a school for 
bartenders and government-liquor-store 
employees are getting lectures on the 
proper uses of wine. Individual permits 
were abolished and local plebiscites are 
being held to decide the extent of liquor 
liberalization in each municipality 

ONTARIO: eleven-month-old 
Retail Grocers Association, claiming 
three thousand members, is trying to 
put a “near-beer” into Ontario grocery 
stores. The promoters hope to stay 
within the law by marketing a U.S 
brewed beverage with an _ alcoholic 
content below the 2.5-percent-by-vol- 
ume limit set for real beer by the On 
tario Liquor Control Board. As a first 
unofficial step in getting rid of liquor 
permits, the Ontario Liquor Control 
Board was recently given the right to 
stop endorsing permit booklets. 


Liquor code reformer John Bracken 


SASKATCHEWAN: Provincial 
Treasurer C. M. Fines told Maclean's 
that a legislative committee to study 
changes in present liquor laws may be 
set up during the 1958 session of the 
legislature. 

ALBERTA: Local plebiscites are 
planned for the fall on increasing liquor 
outlets, including the first cocktail bar 
dining-room and restaurant licenses and 
permission for mixed drinking in Ed 
monton and Calgary 

QUEBEC: This province already ha: 
the country’s most liberal liquor code 
and no changes are contemplated. Bee: 
is Sold in grocery stores 

MARITIMES: The New Brunswick 
legislature recently quashed an opposi 
tion motion for setting up a committee 
to recommend a new liquor law, re 
placing legislation unchanged since 
1927, but more and more people seem 
to want public beer parlors and cocktail 
bars. However, no major changes are 
yet contemplated in the other three 
Atlantic provinces but can be expected 
if N.B. goes wet 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: The liquor 
laws here were revamped in 1953 to 
allow sale by the glass in bars. Recently 
the government has legalized the sale 
of hard cider to aid the Okanagan 
apple industry. 
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AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAG 


The Norman case shows who's boss in the U.S.. but 


should we let them sav who's in Canada too? 


Oya 


HERBERT NORMAN'S last 


\ $1 e t Re M 
\A g I e ce ag s 
Shigeto He 
re kne No d 


HOW RELIABLE WAS THE 
INFORMER'S INFORMATION? 


> Lug 2 ex- 
NK 
2 >W g 
g ( e Cod 
N 
MORRIS TELL THE ‘ ex em Wh 
TRUTH ABOUT NORMAN’ a he FBI bung \ sue first came up in 195 
> 


No one here who actually knew H 


bert Norman has the slightest do 
that this decision was right. 

I saw quite a lot of him in Cairo t 
fore Christmas. He seemed a complet: 
happy man then—busy, of course, b 
working his long day with no sign 
fatigue, and full of zest for the impo 
tant job he was doing. If his despatch 
had the sparkle and clarity and insi 
of his talk, Canada must have been ge 
ting absolutely reporting < 
the most complicated and critical sit 
tion in the world. Norman was not 
man we could afford to lose from 
difficult 


first-class 


job he was doing. 


SHOULD THE U.S. TELL US 
HOW TO RUN OUR AFFAIRS? 


The United States has adopted a 
ferent standard in this difficult matt 
Not all Americans, but the Amer 
who make up the Senate internal sec 


ity subcommittee believe that any 


ciation with Communists at any t 
however remote. Kes man inde 
suspect. They also believe they have 
right to overrule their own government 
on a question of thrs kind, and their 
system pe s e to act upon this 
belie 

I system gove lent is not 
« D n case tne e acted ¢ 
f it were. They have S I 
to c enge n n e | ed S 
gove ent’s treatmen An C 
ficials he Can gove 

e en Can c I 
La Ss etic nee - 
Robe 

( erievance con 
4 ne rT ~ n 
Herbert Nor - eath: How 

he piace 

ence. that Can nave r th 
have n Washington Are Ww 
4 

swere 

e exchange see n 
he RK wer 
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BACKSTAGE 


WITH LABOR 


Beck Senate hearings are stirring up rebellion among Canada’s teamsters 


LABOR laws and practices could be 
changed in Canada as a result of the 
U.S. Senate enquiry into the affairs of 
Dave Beck and the Teamsters’ Union. 
The sensational! findings have left many 
Canadians feeling that it’s a shabby 
business that happily is “none of our 
affair,” as they felt in the Senate expos- 
ures of gangsters Frank Costello and 
then of probers McCarthy, Cohn and 
Schine. But this time the fact is that 
thousands on this side of the line will 
be affected. 

Some 30,000 Canadian truck drivers 
belong to the union and move a high 
proportion of this country’s perishable 
focds, livestock, raw materials and 
manufactured products. 

A large-scale revolt against the U.S. 
parent union may be shaping up in Can- 
ada as a result of the hearings, and the 
5,000-member Toronto local, No. 938, 
can be expected to head it. Its president, 
Bill Mills. has already called for the 
firing of Beck if the charges against 
him are true. 

On the other 


hand, the powerful 


Dave Beck: a big man in Canada too 


10,000-member Teamsters’ Joint Coun- 
cil No. 52, to which most remaining 
truck drivers in the Toronto-Hamilton 
area belong, is standing pat. Its direc- 
tor of research, Jack Robinson, has 
called the hearings against Beck “un- 
fair.” Reason for this is that many of 
the council’s locals are under “trustee- 
ship,” i.e. all power has been taken 
from the members and placed in the 
hands of an appointee of Beck or of 
his lieutenant, Jimmy Hoffa. 

Similar dictatorships exist at Windsor, 
where union members are now talking 


about having their full rights restored, 
and at Montreal, where teamsters have 
lost all interest in union activities. Here, 
a drive for new locals has had to be 
postponed until the Beck scandal blows 
over. There’s no sign of revolt in the 
Maritimes, where the teamsters’ union 
is the third largest, or in Winnipeg. But 
in Edmonton there's unrest. “The whole 
union is getting a bad name,” says Dave 
Erickson, secretary of local 514. “We're 
taking no action now. We feel the law 
will deal with the situation.” 

Jack Williams, director of public re- 
lations for the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress, with which the teamsters are 
affiliated, admits the CLC is unhappy 
with the turn of events, and is calling 
a meeting on the matter. Like other 
labor leaders Williams fears the enquiry 
will lead to changes in labor laws. In 
the U.S., the federal Taft-Hartley Act 
outlaws the “closed shop,” which says 
you can’t work unless you join the 
union first. In addition some eighteen 
states have forbidden the “union shop,” 
which says you have to join the union 
a few months after you start working. 
Most of these states are in the South. 
It's now felt that an attempt may be 
made to outlaw the union shop in the 
highly industrialized North. If this hap- 
pens, it’s a safe bet that there will be 
pressure for similar action in Canada. 


Backstage IN BROADCASTING / How Ottawa plans search for new CBC governors 


A QUIET but intensive hunt for nation- 
ally known and nationally respected 
Canadians is being organized by the 
government to fill the 15 seats on the re- 
vamped Board of Broadcast Governors, 
proposed by the Fowler Commission. 

Paul Pelletier, the commission's sec- 
retary, is compiling a list of candidates, 
including suggestions for the important 
positions of chairman and vice-chair- 
man. But close observers believe nomi- 
nations for the top job have been re- 
stricted by the fact that many likely 
choices have recently been eliminated. 

A. W. Trueman, former National 
Film Board commissioner, once men- 
tioned as a contender, is now operating 
head of the Canada Council. R. M. 
Fowler. who might have been a favored 


Backstage witH 


ONE of the most bitterly fought cases 
of harsh sentencing in Canadian crimi- 
nal history will be climaxed on July 2 
by the release of twenty-six-year-old 
Clifford Williams from St. Vincent de 
Paul Penitentiary, near Montreal. The 
youth has served six years of a twenty- 
eight-year sentence he received for small 
Montreal robberies 

Williams will owe his freedom to a 
remarkable four-year private campaign 
waged by Mrs. Esther Hale, a socially 
prominent Montrealer who knew him as 
a child. The case was brought to nation- 
wide attention by an article in Maclean’s 
(Feb. 18, 1956). 

Williams, who spent his life in 
orphanages and institutions, took part 
in a series of robberies in 1951. The 
total loot was $1,000; Williams’ share 
was $300. 

With no lawyer to defend him, he 
was sentenced to a_ twenty-eight-year 
prison term, an almost unheard-of sen- 
tence for a first offender. 

Mrs. Hale heard of the case two years 
later and launched a campaign to ob- 
tain his release, pleading on his behalf 


choice, can hardly accept a position that 
he created. Governor-General Massey, 
due to retire next year, is not believed 
to be interested. Announcement of the 
Canada Council appointments further 


\ =P 
Davy Dunton: same job, new title 


depleted the number of available names. 

The past CBC boards of governors 
have consisted of well-respected but 
often little-known citizens, picked large- 
ly for their geographical and occupa- 
tional representation. For the new 
board, which will have powers to con- 
trol private as well as CBC radio and 
TV, the government seems to be deter- 
mined to appoint Canadians of a calibre 
that will make the body a dynamic 
broadcasting forum. Appointments will 
be on a part-time basis, held for five 
years, and pay about $2,300 a year. 

The other new job recommended by 
the Fowler Commission—a CBC presi- 
dent—is generally expected to be filled 
by the transfer of the present CBC 
board chairman, A. D. Dunton. 


CLIFFORD WILLIAMS / tis twenty-eight-year sentence canceled 


with cabinet members, department of 
justice officials, lawyers and private wel- 
fare organizations. 

Publication of the story in Maclean's 
aroused a nation-wide protest. Hundreds 
of letters were received by cabinet mem- 
bers and department of justice officials 
demanding Williams’ release, many of 
them accompanied by petitions. Wil- 
liams’ plight was brought up five times 
in the House of Commons and once in 
the Senate. Lawvers, doctors, clergy- 
men, social workers and businessmen 
from the ten provinces wrote, visited 
and phoned Mrs. Hale to offer help. 


Clifford Williams: a six-year wait 


Several organizations expressed offi- 
cial sympathy for Williams, including 
the Canadian Combat Veterans Organi- 
zation of B.C., the Canadian Labor 
Congress, the Toronto John Howard 
Society, the Rotary Club of Vegreville, 
Alta., and the students of George Wil- 
liams College, Montreal. The judge who 
sentenced Williams told the press that 
he would favor his early release. 

During the past year, several long- 
term prisoners unexpectedly were grant- 
ed tickets-of-leave—and many believed 
the Williams case was the reason 

Williams himself was a model prison- 
er throughout his six-year term. In the 
penitentiary press shop, where he work- 
ed, he was known as a fast, reliable 
typesetter. Mrs. Hale, working with the 
John Howard Society and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Women 
and Children, has found him comfort- 
able living quarters and a good job. 
She’s completely confident about Wil- 
liams’ future. “He’s not a criminal,” she 
says. “He was just an unhappy young- 
ster who lost his way for a few weeks 
back in 1951.”"—sIDNEY KATZ. 


Background 


™ The Queen’s Canadian plans 
™ Who wrote the Fowler report? 


 Squabble over German consul 


Royal visit plans haven't firmed yet 
but the betting in Ottawa is that 
the Queen's side-excursion to Canada 
this fall will be confined to Ottawa, 
where she'll open parliament. This 
could effectively quell charges, heard 
during the last tour, that the royal 
couple were overstrained. 


Many of its recommendations may 
never become law, but those who have 
read it say the Royal Commission on 
Broadcasting report is one of the most 
literate official documents in Cana- 
dian history. The writing chores were 
split among commission members R 
M. Fowler, James Stewart and Ed- 
mond Turcotte, with chairman Fow- 
ler composing the first “keynote” 
chapter. E. D. Fox, of Central Mort- 
gage & Housing Corp., wrote the his 
torical portions, Elizabeth Leitch, of 
Trade and Commerce, did the eco 
nomics sections. Other chapters were 
by commission secretary Paul Pelletier 


There’s rising discontent among Euro- 
peans in Canada over the appointment 
of Dr. Gerhard Stahlberg as West 
Germany's consul-general in 
Montreal. The German Embassy 
claims that he is “fully rehabilitated,” 
but hostile New Canadians allege 
Stahlberg helped guide the prosecu- 
tion of Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe 
and was previously turned down as 
ambassador to Eire, at the secret in- 
sistence of Dublin’s Jewish mayor. 


Perce, a picturesque Gaspé fishing 
village, is being turned into an art 
and theatrical summer school. Mont- 
real sculptress Suzanne Guitte and her 
husband Alberto Tommi will give 
ceramics and ballet classes. Denise 
Pelletier (television’s Cecile Plouffe) 
will conduct the summer theatre. 


The juke-box makers are determined 
to make the blare of their product 
continuous. Wurlitzer is installing 
“concert” slots for 50c pieces. 


Insiders predict that “Rassemblement,” 
the new Quebec political association 
which describes itself as being “against 
the Liberals, Tories, Communists and 
Fascists,” may soon emerge as a full- 
fledged party ready to confront 
Premier Duplessis with his greatest 
threat yet. Now organized in 38 Que 
bec communities, the group is headed 
by Pierre Dansereau, dean of science 
at the University of Montreal. 


It pays to chat with the hostess be- 
tween an evening's television and the 
drive home. Ontario Provincial Po- 
lice tests show that eyes take twenty 
minutes to adjust for safe night-driving 
vision after an extended TV session 


Teen-agers who want to leave school 
at the earliest legal age may soon be 
given a more useful preparation for 
earning a living. Manitoba plans a 
terminal course for these youngsters, 
which would emphasize good speech 
and clear writing rather than formal 
grammar. Students would start the 
special syllabus after grade eight. 
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Editorial 


LET'S WEED OUT THE SPEECHLESS FOOLS 


if Maclean’s has ever presumed to tell its readers how t 


to 
ofe in any federal eclection have Nhappened many 
years ago lt is true that in the magazine's earher days 


Ottawa correspondent 


< 


the hab { 


of writing trankly partisan pieces and they were always 
printed untouched But tne owner: C olonel John Bayne 
Maclean, ust ly countered this bv intimating elsewhere in 


he same issue that Munro's political judgment though ot 
questioned honesty, was really that of a well-meaning 


There is nothing we value more than this tradition of 


end to begin reneging on the arrangeme 


'y taking sides with any party 
ln spite of this, there are some th ngs we feel free to 
Mmout the com mp I ey grit ale iS 
ind ft tnt he le Oo ational pres lents ot 
of the fo es. Perhaps thev would wm 
‘ such positions could say such things 
The most cruc ting is this: The last House of 
Commo vas very bad House of Commons, | Ss 
he worst tin this century 
We e not talking of its record of accomplishment, 
vhich was good vd which ts also beside the point. Given 
es % gredients, the same events to consider. the same 
ess cs opportun es ne sam srotected 
erous base trom which to operate most any other con- 
ci ep nent would Nave achieved record of 
We're Ainge of the Commons record of performance 
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Mailbag 


» Should we share our boom with have-nots? 


~ Fighting words from the friends of French 
~ Will Lansdowne be the best bird artist? 


Bruce Hutchison’s concern about the 
net spiritual content” of Canadians in 
his article, We're Being Corrupted by 
Our Boom (April 13), shows up the real 

f Apart trom 


our obsession with the boom. we are 


moraiit ( anada 


selfishly apathetic. It is about time the 
rage Canadian got his nose out of 
sports page and found out about 
in other countries. We who are 


crowing up (perhaps too quickly) have 
esponsibility toward them HUGH 


MCCULLUS ROCKWAY VALLEY, QUE 


~“ How confused can Hutchison get? 
He views with alarm our inflation, but 
cure is more government spending! 


let the federal fr global 


Le ine ederal treasury 


eile one ectory? 
W “lease p Is 


who 
> 
Are we traimed to hate Russia? 
ser s tic ft 
Ap Now mav we e the s 
el. please. ¢ d. How e West is 
SS SARBARA 
R RA AN R 
MACLE 


Did the east kill the Bay route? 


In Robert Collins’ article, Will + 
Nickel Boom Make a New Man 
Manitoba? (April 13), he says the H 
son Bay Railway was hampered by | 
Depression. The Depression was not 
ing compared to the hindrances of 
eastern Canada The railway v 
given every black eye possible by ¢ 
ern Canada The provinces of 1 
west however are bursting their b 
despite all the money the Dominion 
government pours into Quebec and 
Ontario JAMES J. ALLAN, BECHAR 
SASK. 


More fame for Fen Lansdowne 


Congratulations to Maclean's fo 

producing the work of the famous 
young bird artist. Fenwick Lansdov 
April 13). Being an ornithologist, | 
concur in the opinion that Lansdowne 
will yet be the best nature artist i 
Canada’s history. When top artists 
Peter Scott and Archibald 


such as 


Thorburn have such praise ther in 
be no question as to merit V 


CALVERT, LINDSAY, ONT 


They like our French accent 


3), on “the rank discourtesy™ of ver 
Lemelin’s Most Memorable 
ed in French in Maclean's: his de 
S Ve e that Nas caused § cn 

ction ween the French : 
English in Canad ), 
MONTREAL 
Our 

Allo ng 
no o e 

l 
~“ Doesn't he know that Fre J 
English ire officia in ages 
co \ MRS. C. WILSON ’ 
French and culinary 

ous PIERRE S R 

NI 
~ It is our loss that we are 

rgual people MM R 

RONT 
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Canad 


i 14 
jowne 
Jowne 
in 
ld 
in 
WwW. 
| 
cn 
the Canada has much to offer you as a motorist — great natural beauty, relaxing vacation spots, hunting, 
, fishing and just plain looking. And, to help make your driving even more rewarding, 
you'll find that there’s a ‘“‘Mr. B-A”’ to serve you wherever you go. His fine petroleum products 
s are the best for your car .. . he offers services ranging from cleaning your windshield 
to checking tire pressures and providing local maps. Be sure you look for the sign of the big B-A 
for the finest driving in Canada. 
{ THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
N, 
it 
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How to win 
“the battle of the bulge”... 
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CANADA, [HD - METROPOLITAN LIFE ComPanT 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Office: New York 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


Some Penalties of Overweight 
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How the fabulous Mr. Notman achieved the impossible. 
P William Notman 


wos | 
Olos Dy 


The lost children of British Columbia. Sidney Katz 

Blair Fraser reports from China 

The fiery first lady of our French theatre. Dorothy Sangster 
How can the Maritimes get in on the boom? Eric Hutton 


Howard O’Haga 


Why have we lost the joy of walking? 


The piano with the all-Canadian tone. 
My birth and death as a Nazi. Klaus | 
The sage advice of a legendary doctor. Si 


Neumann ... 
William Os 


Rudolph stumbles on love. Kem Bennett ......... 
For the sake of argument. 
Communist? Ralph Alle 


London letter. Baxter's lively haven in St. 


In the editors’ confidence 


Sweet & sour 
Miaclean’s movies. Rated by ¢ fle Gilmour ....... 
Jasper. Cartoon by Simpkins .................... 


Jackie Rae, Frank Tumpane 
most memorable meal. Edmund ( 


We asked: Mart Kenney, 


Canadianecdote. J}. N. Harris 


arpenter 


Parade 


Photographs in this issue 
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BABY BEN. The world’s best known small 
alarm clock. Spring or Electric. In beautiful 
decorator colours. Plain dial, $7.95. Lumi- 
nous dial, a dollar more. 


TRAVALARM. Spring-driven. You can take it 
with you. Closes like a clam; tucks into 
corner of bag. Ivory or Walnut,finish. Lumi- 


nous dial, $9.45. 
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WESTCLOX 


For Mother’s Day, June Brides, Graduation or any gift-giving 
occasion ... choose a Westclox. You’re sure to be giving a 

gift that will be treasured for many years to come. 

Spring and electric clocks, wrist and pocket watches by 
Westclox .. . all traditionally dependable, all smartly styled 
for modern living, and giving. 


CLOCK OF TOMORROW. The finest, most 
unusual spring-driven alarm by Westclox. 
Quiet tick, chime alarm, luminous dial. White 
or black, with gold coloured trim. $14.95. 


FRILL. Electric wall clock. A 12-inch beauty 
with easy-to-read dial— graceful petal design 
in gleaming brass. A handsome decorator wall 
clock for almost any room in the home. $10.95. 


A. COQUETTE 4658. A dainty feminine watch 
that is both waterproof and dust proof. 
Chrome finish case, tapered leather 
strap, luminous dial. $13.95. 


B. ADRIAN. Shock resistant, anti-magnetic. 
Sweep second hand. Stainless steel 
back, metal expansion band, $10.95 


C. LAPEL WATCH. A truly exquisite lady’s 
accessory. A tiny crystal ball with gold 
coloured circlet and star-sprinkled sap- 
phire blue back. Gold plated bowknot 
pin has safety catch. $14.95. 


WESTCLOX 


the makers of BIG BEN* 
WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY LIMITED, PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO 


*Trade Mark Rey'd 
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: 
seWhateyer you do...Copper serves you a ake of ar ' 
For the sake of argument 
j ‘ 
RALPH ALLEN ASKS 
Ss e Herbert Norman 
Up pose 4 
‘ 
had been a Communist: 
The brutal tragedy of Herbert Is there never to be an end to the 
Norman was far more than a pass willingness of people in the high 
in ncident in human affairs. IH est places to endure them? 
e capable of measuring its The venom of these profession 
enificance it should—and in al vigilantes and denouncers is ap 
jeed it must—mark the end of a palling enough; their ignorance is 
hole era far, far worse and far, far more 
Norman was a4 senior Canadian dangerous They pass final and 
liplomat. He killed himself after fatal judgments—-usually without 
Stigating committee of the anything so inconvenient us a re 
ted States government repeat sort to) law on anyone they 
dly ind without any evidence hoose to notice. And the ultimat 
t would be admitted in a court measure of their folly and irre 
re) \ nsisted on proclaiming to ponsibility is this: though they 
| nd public that he once elect to be the arbiters of the twen 
d been a Communist tieth century they have not troubl 
Nor  ualways lenied the ed to learn about the twentieth 
e and his denials, after exam century 
tion of the evidence, were sup It has been a desperate and con 
ported by the Canadian govern fused century, full of poverty and 
ent ry reason to wild prosperity and war. And for 
There is its first four decades anyone in 
sations North America who did not like 
they followed the look of it had almost nowhere 
to turn in the seeking of a political 
Will this savagery never end? change. In the United States | 
could choose between voting R 
. But if we are to realize the ful publican or voting Democrat. Il 
- ood mat terrible death. we must the Conservatives and the Liberals 
Nickel er is the true core of most modern silver-plated ! step further But fundamentally he always ha 
flatware [his coppel illov and copper itself are also SUPPO Herbert) Normat ‘ to go on voting the same ticket 
Communist. Suppose he for a society) governed almost 
videly used for silver-plated hollow ware. Resistance to once lean toward communism’s — wholly by the uncontrolled profit 
rrosion, proof rust, the abilitv to take lovely fuctive miasma, as hundreds of motive, by the law of survival of 
lesigns as Well as a rich, uniform silver plating make these 
etals ideal for the purpose opK ri n - halt mad 1920s Is it any wonder that troubled 
? sa 1 tt ungry 1930s. Suppose he men and women, lacking any othe 
So you have another example of the hidden but vital role | hesitate, like so many who alternative, often turned  towat 
he red metal plays in modern living further proot ce were young and foolish, be doctrinaire socialism and commu 
. | oe p! eath the moonbeams of Marx nism? Fortunately for us all the 
lat, Whatever you do, Copper serves you! 1d Lenin. Suppose he even reach main attitudes and habits of ot 
{ tor those moonbeams betore he society have changed, and great 
: liscovered how apt they are to for the better And nearly all th 
Irift away or thicken into ordinary young men and young women of 
m~, — \ dust the 1920s and 1930s who once saw 
_ Would this have been a fitting communism as the only or th 
. ; * reason to hound him to his death? best alternative now believe it was 
a, 1 ' } Would this have put real right or a bad alternative which has lon 
} \ @ NAGO D stice on the side of the perpetu since outlived its dubious usef 
m/ N C ly correct and perpetually care ness 
y Se 4 Opp r and 4 rass ful men who helped to take away This simplest and most appare 
i} \ \ Tra . life? political fact of the twentieth cet 
‘ht ips Is there never, we must ask in tury is not within the compre! 
((<t4 — \ ‘ ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED the name of Herbert Norman, to sion of the Robert Morrises, ti 
x New Toronto, Ontario y n end to the savagery and ig Joseph McCarthys and those whe 
Sales Offices: Montreal and Vancouver norance of the Robert Morrises? comfort continued on page 109 
; Electroplating process deposits — 
silver on nickel silver (a RALPH ALLEN IS THE EDITOR OF MACLEAN’S 
ooper alloy} for lovelie of 
isting silver plated f 
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Your engine is hotter than you think! 


High-compression engines of today’s automobiles cooling system keeps wear to a minimum, so that 

generate a tremendous amount of heat much vou get all the pep and power that was engineered y 

more than you may realize. Wise motorists know into your ear. y 

— . -_ pennies for oil changes and proper The best way to get maximum performance from : Y 

lubrication save them man) dollars and assure your cooling system is to have it flushed and filled Uf. y 4 
trouble-free driving. YE'T many of these same car with fresh water and arust inhibitor. Get rid of last OW 
ee neglect an equally important low cos' winter’s cooling system residue. Have the man Ub 

service cooling system care who regularly services your car carefully check M6 

The cooling system, like the exhaust, is designed the entire cooling system. This is part of his 

to carry off heat, protecting vital engine parts, service. It only takes a few minutes but mean 

keeping them operating like new. An _ efficient months of carefree summer driving. Chemicals Basic toCanadian Livi 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED ¢ TORONTO ¢ MONTREAL ¢ WINNIPEG ¢ CALGARY *« SARNIA 


few hours. Most people think only of the radiator when they hear the term “cooling 
system". Actually, the cooling system (shown in the sh ded area) isa complex 
; 
‘ 
fi 
4 
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This carefree man’s 
lawn is the best 


on the block! 


For he’s the proud owner 
of a LAWN-BOY—the dependable power mower 
that makes light work of lawn care—leaves plenty 
of time for fun and relaxation. Lawn-Boy has all the 
features that assure him a velvet-smooth, lushly green lawn 
the envy of his neighbours. 
For Lawn-Boy’s exclusive Activated Pilot Wheel and staggered 
wheel placement keep the housing always level, even over roughest 
vround—-it can’t ever scalp! Lt close trims too, as it mows 
no tedious hand clipping. It has an automatic recoil 
starter for easier, instant starting, and Lawn-Boy 
extras like the Leaf Pulverator and Windrower attachments 
make lawn care simpler, quicker than ever. Because its famous 
2-cyele Lron-Horse engine is designed and built by Outboard Marine 
specifically for Lawn-Boy, you are guaranteed trouble-free 
operation, with service and parts always available in your community. 
Try a Lawn-Boy yourself today. Any 
one of the five new models will make ote 5, 


your lawn look better than ever. 


St 
a 
LAWN-BOY DELUXE 18”°— $94.50 
LAWN-BOY DELUXE 21°— $99.95 
Before you buy, write for these 
FREE booklets: ‘Power Lawn 
Mower Facts” and “Facts You 
Should Know About 2-Cycle 
Engines”. 
CANADA'S MOST POPULAR POWER MOWER 
R—the most 
Mm, luxurious Lawn-Boy of them all! 
18” AUTOMOWER— $124, 
OUTBOARD MARINE 50 
Corporation of Canade Lid 21 AUTOMOWER— $129.95 
PETERBOROUGH CANADA 
Manufacturers of the famous Johnson 
Evinrude and Elto ovtboord motors, Snow y 
Boy snow blowers and lron-Horse gasoline 
engines. Lawn-Boy quality and efficiency 
any Pioneer" Choin Saws, at moderate cost. $72.50 
LA-153 
10 


BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Baxter's lively haven 


in St. John’s 


It was Lord Beaverbrook on the 
phone. He had just returned from 


his annual hibernation that begins 
in the autumn in New Brunswick 
which is his shrine) and ends in 


the Bahamas where he luxuriates 
in the sun and counts the days 
until he can return to London and 
the newspapers over which he no 
longer exerts direct control. Ex- 
cept by telephone 

Alas! His lordship’s voice was 
aucous with a cold and his throat 
was raw and rough. The English 
winter climate is a jealous mistress, 
which punishes all who dare to 
leave her. In fact it mobilizes the 
germs at Southampton to await 
the arrival of the Queen Mary, and 
when the faithless travelers, whose 
pores have been opened in the hot 
sun of Jamaica or Nassau, come 
ashore one can almost hear the 
cry, “Up germs and at ‘em!” 

From my own experience I 
know what it is to board the boat 
train at Southampton in radiant 
health and arrive at Waterloo with 
streaming eyes and a temperature 
of a hundred 

Because of Suez and the indus- 
trial unrest | deemed it expedient 
this year to stay on the job in 
London instead of breathing the 
snow-cleansed air of eastern Can 
ada or the radiant winter warmth 
of the Bahamas. It has seemed an 
interminable winter here in Brit 
ain, even though the sun did its 
best from tmme to time to prove 
that it wished us well 

Let us be frank The British 
winter is a poor thing, lacking both 
in character and charm. What ts 
worse, it goes on and on like the 
anecdote of the club bore. Every 
now and then it seems to have 
come to an end, but it starts up 
again. If you seek diversion in the 
theatre you can hardly hear the 
actors because of the audience 
coughing. If you play golf you 
will drive off in the sunlight and 


come in waterlogged with rain 


ust to show the cursed spite of 
the climate there 1s nearly always 
perfect weather on Mondays when 
we return to our indoor tasks 
Do you wonder that we some- 
times think of joining in the emi- 
gration rush to Canada where 
houses are modern where dishes 


wash themselves and a steak is 


‘ood 


cooked by the twiddling of a knob 
und the whole house is kept to 
controlled temperature by oil o1 

In contrast consider the grat 
fire in the morning room of the 


“What memories! And there are 
hattles still to be fought.” Ti 
Baxters’ house is 150° years 


Baxters London house in 
John’s Wood, which is a resid 
tial district some ten minutes fro 
Regent's Park and Lord’s Crick 
Ground All day long ind int 
the night at this time of the ye 
the logs chuckle and crackle as 
Samuel Pickwick and his frie! 
were due to arrive at any momet! 
When the company is good I ha 
known a log nearly to split 
sides with merriment. 

It is true that we have a cents 
heating system well whi 
seems to have difficulty in find: 
the centre. Thus it will ignore 
drawing room where our 
have gathered before dinner 
will achieve ninety degrees in 
box room where we keep emp 
suitcases. But that is part ot 
charm of a hundred-and-fifty-ye 
old house. Mere existence in it 
an adventure 

Regularly continued on page 9° 
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that’s the manager's chair! 


This is the type of young high school 
graduate the Royal Bank is looking for — 
young men w ith their eyes on the 
Manager's chair, and who will study and 


work to win ady ancement. 


If you are a high school graduate with an 

eye on the future, you will find exceptional 
opportunities in the Royal Bank. Read carefully 
the solid reasons listed below why 

this bank holds a future for you. Discuss this 
advertisement with your parents. 

Ask your local manager to tell you more about the 


opportunities for young men in the Royal Bank. 


Solid facts that spell ‘opportunity’ for you in the Royal Bank: 


1. The Royal Bank is North America’s fourth largest 
bank. More than $70 branches are in operation and new 
ones are opening all the time. During the past four years 
we have opened 94 new branches — each one creating 
new managerial positions . . 


.and a string of promotions 
for voung Royal Bankers 


2. You dont need “influence” to get to the top in the 
Royal Bank. Our chief executive officers, from the Chair- 
man and President down, started as juniors in small 
branches and won their advancement in open competi- 
tion. Nothing counts but a man’s own qualifications and 
attitude to his work. 


3. Courses in banking are available to all members of 
the staff for home study. Successful candidates move 
ahead quickly. Practical experience plus the banking 


course provides what is virtually the equivalent of a 
university Commerce course. 


4. The Royal Bank has 75 branches abroad... in New 
York, London, Paris, in many of the largest cities of 
Central and South America, in Cuba and throughout the 
West Indies. We have openings for young men pai 
ticularly interested in gaining international banking ex- 
perience abroad 


5. We have one of the most generous pension plans to 
be found anywhere as well as group life health and 


hospital insurance, at low cost to employee S. 


Ask at your local branch — or write to Head 
Office, Montreal — for your copy of “Your 
Future in Banking” — a booklet describing 
the opportunities for young high school grad- 
uates in The Royal Bank of Canada, 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


i 
Canada’s Largest Bank 
ASSETS EXCEED 312 BILLION DOLLARS 
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NOW... DAZZLING 
LF BEAUTY 


with deep-cleaning power / 


The Glifering New 


EUREKA 


GOLDEN CROWN 
Super “225 


NEW EASY-GLIDE RUG TOOL 
CLEANS WITH A FEATHER TOUCH! SPECIAL 


Never before have you seen such dazzling TRADE-IN 
beauty, deep-cleaning power and ease in 

ill-around cleaning. The new ‘‘EKasy-Glide 10 DAYS 
HOME TRIAL 


ug tool with long floating brush cleans 


juickly, thoroughly with a feather touch 


Then toc the deluxe & piece set of clean ONLY 
ng tools includes a very light. flexible 
-invl hose and special long floor-wall brush 
supplied with most cleaners 


The new 1 H.P. motor and twin exhaust 
“luce new deep-cleaning power You'll 

« e the convenient step-on toe switch, big 
a” louble-size throw-away paper dust bag 


ind many other advanced new features 


Sparkling New 1957 

By EUREKA SUPER AUTOMATIC 
ee Beats, Sweeps and Suction Cleans 

Specially designed for easy, fast clean- 


ing of large rugs and wall-to-wall car 
pet. Equipped with throw-away 


dust bag, brilliant headlight, 2-spe« 


motorand many advanced new features. 


Tools Available 


Sold Coast-to-Coast by 
Leading Appliance Dealers 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., Kitchener, Ontario 


IN THE EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 


FAMIOLS COMPOSOGRAPH 


Carroll, extreme right. dented 


showed a showgirl in a tub of wine. Ea 
incident and was jailed tor perjury 


Thats Harry K. Thaw on his right. On extreme left: Irvin S. Cobb 


Mr. Notman’s 


incredible suecessors 


There’s no doubt that the art of secret, she stripped to the waist in 
the composite photograph reached court. The judge barred cameras 
tumate perfection in the work but Harry Grogin, the Graphic’s 
of William Notman of Montreal art editor, hired a showgirl and 
i glance at pages 21 through 27 had her pose similarly attired in 
confirm. But there's a sort of front of a group of Graphic re 
ootnote to this curious phase o porters He then superimposed 
phot apnhy that we cant pass Dy heads of the jurors and the job was 
In the Roaring Twenties the com done 

posite re-appeared. this time in the Other composographs followed 
es of Bernarr Macfadden’s in Lindbergh landing in Paris; Valen 
tik tabloid, the New York tino dying on the operating table 
Graphic. Thes composographs Valentino in Heaven; Joyce Haw- 
the wel called. re-created ley bathing in Earl Carroll’s bath 
enes the Graphic’s photographers tub of champagne; a murderer 
photograph. By Notman hanging: a woman shooting her 
is they were pretty crude husband; and the endless shenan1 
they helped boom the paper's gans of “Daddy” and “Peaches” 
lation Browning. Enough to make old 
The first composograph spran William Notman turn in his grave 
yotorious divorce case. Kip + egad! Alas, the Graphic went un 
Rhinelander. wealthy socialite, was der following the = stock-market 
w bride on grounds crash. The composograph, like its 
oncealed her Negro forerunner, the composite, has be 

ood prove it hadn't been a come a thing of the past. * 


EERIE COMPOSOGRAPH shows an angel welcoming Rudolph Val 


tino into heaven. The background was taken from an old motion pict 
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Fir plywood screens let you live outdoors 


There’s intimate privacy without confinement in screened outdoor areas. Living 
a takes on a new freedom when conventional rooms are extended into the garden areas 
/ Douglas fir plywood, with its large, unbroken surfaces, offers simplitied construction 
/ and limitless design yossibilities. Bonded with completely waterproof glue, it will 
I I 


stand up to all weathers. Your lumber dealer has complete information and stocks. 


\ 
it 
| 
Full advantage of large panels of fir plywood 
is taken in this screen wall. A single panel 2 | 
of solid white highlights the general finish of creosote-base 
ri 
stain. Panels are attached to a simple frame of 2 x 3’s 
capped with 2 x 6 inch planks. y Ji 
This simply-built fence cuts off the middle distance, 
without obscuring the mountain panorama beyond. 
__—_———» Panels are alternated on inside and outside, and battens 
are attached to the face. Posts are 4 x 4, with 2 x 4 rails, 
~ Horizontal placement of these panels conforms 
- with long, low lines of the home. Panels on 
3 
this screen are attached to both sides of light 
framing, to give a solid, permanent appearance. Such additions 
I PI 
cost little, but add a lot to value, appearance and utility. 
55-1 


quam | WATERPROOF GLUE DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


HAS WATERPROOF GLUE PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA @ 550 BURRARD STREET, VANCOUVER 1, B.C. 
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General Electric brings you beautiful 


automation tor your kitchen 


Master pushbutton keyboard and timer—you command five 
exact heats on each surface unit at the merest touch of the keys. 
Magic Tel-A-Cook Lights . . . superbly automatic oven timer 
minute timer for surface cooking. 


+2) Oven and thermometer—Giont 21” master oven is a home- 
maker's dream. Fully automatic, it cooks a meal for 24 people at 
one time. New electric meat thermometer with buzzer takes cll the 
guess-work out of roast timing. 


© 2-in-1 Automatic Calrod* unit and griddle—it's wonderful! 
Thermostatically controlled surface cooking. New hi-speed calrod 
unit adjusts to 6 or 8 inch size. Plug-in griddle is wonderful for 
pancakes, sausages, all grilled foods. 


@) New design and colours—G-E Stratoliner introduces the console 
look—a dramatic new concept in straight-line design that will be 
modern for years to come. G-E Mix-or-Match colours offer new 
decorating scope for your kitchen. "Registered by C.G.E. 
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Peter Sherbinin weeps on his arm as visit ends 


without father or mother. 


The lost children of Bri 


’ 
Conieis strangest children’s residence is the New 
Denver Dormitory, hidden away on a lake sur- 
rounded by mountains two hundred and sixty ai 
miles northeast of Vancouver. Within its walls, for 
the past four years, an unusual experiment has been 
in progress 


BY SIDNEY KATZ 


The subjects of the experiment are a hundred 
children between seven and fifteen. The children 
were taken from their parents and brought here by 
RCMP officers. They remain at the Dormitory until 
they are fifteen. They are not permitted to go home 
They are discouraged from speaking Russian. the 
tongue most tamiliar to them. They receive no holi- 
days and they are not allowed to visit people in 
New Denver. Five days a week they attend classes 
in the town public school. But the rest of their time 


so the government locks up these youngsters for eight years 


behind a steel-mesh fence 


Hlere’s the little-known story of 


ish Columbia 


Irene Elasoff hides her tears as parents leave 


Mrs. Jenny Podovinikoff kisses son through fence 


is ordinarily spent within the wire enclosure that 
surrounds the Dormitory or in the fields adjacent 
to 1 

The occupants of the New Denver Dormitory 
are the school-aged children of the Sons of Free 
dom, the extremist faction of the Doukhobors. The 
children are the victims of a conflict between fanat 
ical religious convictions and the laws that make 
school attendance compulsory 

Vhe Sons of Freedom refuse to send their chil 
dren to school because their faith forbids it. “We'd 
sooner die,” they say. The government insists that 
they obey the law and give their children an educa 
tion. “No exceptions can be made,” says B.C. At 
torney-General R. W. Bonner. “I myself would be 
in trouble if I didn’t send my children to school.” 


Continued over page 
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he lost children of British Columbia = cont 


Here's how one small child reacted when taken forcibly from her parents and sent to live in New Denver Dormit: 


Police 1 t fieht nv nt to t ttle 
, ‘ i to Dormitory by we ork 

he Sons of Freedom. who number about 
housand, live scattered in a dozen villages 

ill two-hundred-mile radius of New Den 


ihe ire the nonconformist group of the 
} ral 


In addition to their general aver- 


our schoo ‘ the Freedomites refuse to 
ve the flag. sing the national anthem, or 
oO ster births, m ages and deaths They 
have resisted efforts to make them obey the law 
by dynamiting bridges and railways, burning 
homes and schools and parading nude. Unlike 
the Freedomites, the remaining ten thousand 
Doukhobors ire law-abiding citizens living 
peacefully in the four western provinces 
No one in British Columbia, not even the 
ovincial government’ which sponsors it, 1s 


he New Denver 


rents 1s. in the words 


Dormitory. Taking 


TW SLOCAN 28 
WEW DENVER 52 
NAKUSP 84 


Tearful women wave good-by to other parents who 


have resisted School Act and been sentenced to jail. 


greets child 


Sister whom she hasn't seen for a year 

in Dormitory he children stay until they're fifteen 

ol Attorney-General Bonner a last resort 
Ihe Dormitory was established in 1953  be- 


the Sons of Freedom were flagrantly defy- 
the B.C. Public School Act 
and the school acts of every prov every child 


ind fifteen must } 


ing the law. Under 


inee 


YeIWween seven attend school 


Provincial have tried to get Free- 


children 


authorities 


to send then voluntarily to 
They 


Freedomite villages 


domites 


school some of the 


then 


ran school buses to 
They issued invitations 
failed It 
ivainst our religion to send our children to 
savs William Moojelsky. secretary 


They 


warnings. Al! these efforts would be 
going 
You! schools 
ind spokesman tor the Sons of Freedom 
teach nationalism, patriotism, militarism and be- 
little religion. This type of education can lead to 
only one thing—death on the battlefield.” 

with 


ce of the law is met 


Bleak 
but adjoining annex for 


dormitory where older children live 


younger children is 


bright 


Child gives way to tears at separation from parer 


Police often have to search homes for the chil 


n due 


pi Ocess 


of the law. ¢ 


as 


es of 


persis 


truancy are brought before the local magist 


school-attendance 


} 


school 


child 


to 


is 


proven, 


New Denver 


officer. If 
the 
for a 


magistrate 


m 


can 


onth 


send 


unless 


by police. a child-welfare representative or 
non-attendanc 


parent agrees to enroll him in a local classroon 
At the end of the month, another hearing 
It the parents sull refuse to send the children 


Is 


he 


school, the youngsters are committed to the Ne 


Denver Dormitory. This is done under the B. 


Child Protection Act. which enables the prov 


to assume control of children who are “habitu 
int” 


ly tru 


fron 


1 school They 


become wards 


the provincial superintendent of welfare 


lat legislation exists in other Canadian provinces 


has the unique and apparent 


but only 
most insoluble problem of the Sons of Free 


“unattractive 


and 


cheerful 


M A¢ 


B. ¢ 


and 


The 


AN'S 


institutional,” 


youngsters get 


MAGAZINE 


no 


Says 


holidays 
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writer 
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| DENVER SCHOOL DORMITORY | 
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idren away from ther 
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with LOO other Doukhobor children 


Home is a converted sanitarium. Tears dried, child 
inspects it. The matrons say most children are happy. 


Since 1953 the population of the Dormaitory 
has steadily increased as the result of police raids 
in such Freedomite strongholds as Krestova, 
Shoreacres, Slocan Valley, Glade and Grand 
Forks. The parents hide their school-age children 
in basements, attics, barns and snowbanks. The 
police find the raids distasteful. Col. F. J. Mead, 
former deputy commissioner of the RCMP, told 
me, “The men are fathers themselves—they don’t 
like going into homes and removing children 
from their families.” 

The biggest raid took place in Krestova early 
on Jan. 18, 1955, when most of the village was 
asleep. Seventy officers rounded up forty chil- 
dren. At the Evdokinoff home, twelve-year-old 
Johnny ran out of the back door, half-clad, pur- 
sued through the snow by two policemen. He 
escaped. Later, his father found him under a 
tree, shivering and crying. He carried him to a 
neighbor's home where the police picked him up. 

In the Kooznetsoff home, the children were in 
bed when the police arrived. The mother asked 
them to wait outside. She explained to the chil- 
dren what was happening. Then the parents and 
children knelt in prayer. “This was our last min- 
ute together,” says Liza Kooznetsoff. According 
to Mrs. Helen Konkin, eight police suddenly ap- 
peared in her yard. “Hide me! Hide me!” plead- 
ed her seven-year-old son Freddy. She put him in 
a sack under a bench in the kitchen. When the 
searchers poked the sack with a stick, the child 
let out a shriek, and was led away sobbing. Dur- 
ing a later raid on the Moojelsky home in Shore- 
acres, Mrs. Moojelsky disrobed in protest and 
then fainted. By the time she had recovered, her 
eleven-year-old daughter had been taken away 
in the police car. 

The Doukhobors claim that in some raids po- 
lice have manhandled grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, called the women “whores,” abused the 
children and dragged them continued on page 100 


How parents see their children— 


under the eyes of police guards 
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The lost children of British Columbia = continued 


Here's how one small child reacted when taken forcibly from 


Police had to fight parents to get this little girl 
hown being corted to Dormitory by welfare worker! 

The Sons of Freedom. who number about 
hree thousand, live scattered tn a dozen villages 


thin a two-hundred-mile radius of New Den- 
ver. They are the nonconformist group of the 
Doukhobors. In addition to their general aver- 
sion to our schools, the Freedomites refuse to 

cognize the flag, sing the national anthem, or 
to register births, marriages and deaths. They 
have resisted efforts to make them obey the law 
by dynamiting bridges and railways, burning 
homes and schools and parading nude. Unlike 
the Freedomites, the remaining ten thousand 
Doukhobors are law-abiding citizens living 
peacetully in the four western provinces 


No one in British Columbia, not even the 


ovingial government which sponsors it, Is 
ippy about the New Denver Dormitory. Taking 
ildren aw from their parents ts, in the words 


SLOCAN 28 
WEW DENVER 52 
NAKUSP 84 


LA) 


ELSON 
STLEGAR 


Tearful women wave good-by to other parents who 


have resisted School Act and been sentenced to jail 


Sister whom she hasn't seen for a year greets child 


in Dormitory. The children stay until they re fifteen 
of Attorney-General Bonner. “a last resort.’ 
The Dormitory was established in 1953 be- 


cause the Sons of Freedom were flagrantly defy- 
ing the law. Under the B.C. Public School Act. 
and the school acts of every province, every child 
between seven and fifteen must attend school 

Provincial authorities have tried to get Free- 
domites to send their children voluntarily to 
school They ran school buses to some of the 
Freedomite villages. They issued invitations, then 
warnings. All these efforts failed. “It would be 
going against our religion to send our children to 
your schools.” says Wilham Moojelsky, secretary 
and spokesman tor the Sons of Freedom. “They 
teach nationalism, patriotism, militarism and be- 
little religion. This type of education can lead to 
only one thing—death on the battlefield.” 


This persistent defiance of the law is met with 


Bleak dormitory where older children live — is 


but adjoining annex for younger children is bright 


her parents and sent to live in New Denver Dorm r 


Child gives way to tears at separation from pare 


Police often have to search homes for the chik 


in due process of the law. Cases of persistent 
truancy are brought before the local magistrate 
by police. a child-welfare representative 
school-attendance officer. If non-attendanc 
school is proven, the magistrate can set 
child to New Denver for a month unless the 
parent agrees to enroll him in a local classroom 
At the end of the month, another hearing is held 
If the parents still refuse to send the children to 
school, the youngsters are committed to the New 
Denver Dormitory. This is done under the B 
Child Protection Act. which enables the province 
to assume control of children who are “habitual- 
ly truant” from school. They become wards of 
the provincial superintendent of welfare. Simi- 
lar legislation exists in other Canadian provinces 
but only B.C. has the unique and apparent! 
most insoluble problem of the Sons of Fre: 


“unattractive institutional.” says write! 


cheerful. The youngsters get no holidays at 
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with LOO other Doukhobor children 


Home is a converted sanitarium. Tears dried, child 


inspects it. The matrons say most children are happy. 


Since 1953 the population of the Dormitory 
has steadily increased as the result of police raids 
in such Freedomite strongholds as Krestova, 
Shoreacres. Slocan Valley, Glade and Grand 
Forks. The parents hide their school-age children 
in basements, attics, barns and snowbanks. The 
police find the raids distasteful. Col. F. J. Mead, 
former deputy commissioner of the RCMP, told 
me, “The men are fathers themselves—they don't 
like going into homes and removing children 
from their families.” 

The biggest raid took place in Krestova early 
on Jan. 18, 1955, when most of the village was 
asleep. Seventy officers rounded up forty chil- 
dren. At the Evdokinoff home, twelve-year-old 
Johnny ran out of the back door, half-clad, pur- 
sued through the snow by two policemen. He 
escaped. Later, his father found him under a 
tree, shivering and crying. He carried him to a 
neighbor’s home where the police picked him up. 

In the Kooznetsoff home, the children were in 
bed when the police arrived. The mother asked 
them to wait outside. She explained to the chil- 
dren what was happening. Then the parents and 
children knelt in prayer. “This was our last min- 
ute together,” says Liza Kooznetsoff. According 
to Mrs. Helen Konkin, eight police suddenly ap- 
peared in her yard. “Hide me! Hide me!” plead- 
ed her seven-year-old son Freddy. She put him in 
a sack under a bench in the kitchen. When the 
searchers poked the sack with a stick, the child 
let out a shriek, and was led away sobbing. Dur- 
ing a later raid on the Moojelsky home in Shore- 
acres, Mrs. Moojelsky disrobed in protest and 
then fainted. By the time she had recovered, her 
eleven-year-old daughter had been taken away 
in the police car 

The Doukhobors claim that in some raids po- 
lice have manhandled grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, called the women “whores,” abused the 
children and dragged them continued on page 100 


How parents see their children— 


under the eves of police guards » 
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Rudotph stumbles on love 


His penchant for bringing things home— 
like Aunt Mildred’s pet duck and a strange girl's baby—kept his master Martin in hot water. But 


it also brought romance, and a future Martin thought he'd lost 


a brass plate on the highly polished By Kem Bennett 


door at the tar end of the corridor ' 
innounced, simply, Sir Rudolph Bes ILLUSTRATED BY EMETI 
/ fron-Waters, as it the addition of de | 
rees tellow ships honors, or tor that 
matter any sort of description after the j " 
name, Were superfluous—which it was 


5 Rudolph had reached that Stage In 


his majestic career when he had only 


to scribble five words on a slip of paper 


vy R. B-W. at the bottom, to send 
SI Asaph’s Hospital, Hammersmit 


London, into state of the willies \ \ \ 
Walking toward Sir Rudolph’s door 
n a white staff-doctor’s coat, Martin ay 
Kennaway was telling himself that he {/ 
vas thirtv-twe years old, six years qual {| 
fied, a member of the Royal College % 


of Physicians and a Registrar ol 


St Asap! and not is he was teel , 

You have i | iw. a fifteen-year-old schoolboy with a 

Sir R pl vid atiack of acne about to be rebuked 4% 

\ Ais headmaster 


The tearsome door closed behind him 
ind Sir Rudolph smiled. The flower 

joomed tn Martin’s stomach ftolded its leaden 
petals mut did not entirely disappear because it was well » 
known that amrability n Su Rudolph could be, sometimes 
no more than a crafty, two-faced manoeuvre intended to 

iken by inspiring talse confidence 

Ah, Martin!” Sir Rudolph’s voice was effortlessly tm- 
iS That igranulocyvtosis Sister Harkers ward 
dead yet? No! Stap me! Sit down, dear boy. Do you 


unk youre ever going to make a specialist 


Martin muttered warily, “I hope so, Sir Rudolph 


Hmm Do you? Pity have reached 


4 

the conclusion that you're not.’ \ | 

The petals of Martin’s abdominal flower opened again 
with a nasty snap, as do those of certain species of fly-eat- : i} ] 
ng orchid. He clenched his teeth 

I'm afraid you haven't the brains, dear boy,” Sit 
Rudolph was saying Furthermore you have too much M T. 
heart, and a constitutional incapacity to bite the ankle of EE T 
the man above you on the ladder. You belong in general 


practice, Martin: no doubt about it 
With his mind’s eye Martin watched six years of hard 
work tor small pay go gurgling down the drain of futility 


Thinking at the same time that continued on page 64 
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Fraser mterviews a Chinese 
farmer. We're wrong. he says, if we think such 
will rise against the Reds 


R FRASER REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Here are his blunt views on four questions vital to the West: 


Would the Chinese forsake communism for Chiang Kai-shek? 


Given a chance, would they rise against their Red rulers? 


Do they feel an urge to be independent of Russia? 


Would recognizing Red China make her our friend? 


HONG KONG 
There are two schools of wishful thinking about 
Communist China. 

One is the Formosa fantasy that China’s mil- 
lions, captives of a Red tyranny, will rise and 
cast off their chains if Chiang Kai-shek makes 
a successful landing on the mainland. Nobody 
out here believes this except a few visiting U. S. 
senators and, perhaps, the Chinese exiles who 
hand it out, but it still appears to influence 
American foreign policy. 

The other school, intellectually more respect- 
able, thinks China can be won over to our side 
by the opposite treatment. If the West will 
recognize the Peking government and seat it 
in the United Nations, if normal trade is re- 
stored and normal intercourse resumed, if, in 
short. we give the Chinese any choice, they will 
forsake the Russians as the Yugoslavs did and 
come back to the free world. So runs the argu- 
ment, and it is accepted by many people in 
Britain and more in India. 

Inside Red China, the transient visitor finds 
no evidence to support either of these comforting 
theories 

As he emerges at Hong Kong he meets China 
experts, both real and spurious, who remind 
him of what he knows too well already: that in 
this vast country a three-week tripper sees very 


His answer in each case is NO 


little, and the little is mostly chosen for him 
by official guides. If he talks to five Chinese 
tarmers he has interviewed .QOOOOL percent of 
the rural population—through a government in- 
terpreter. When he interviews workers they are 
speaking in the presence of the boss. The 
English-speaking Chinese is a marked man and 
knows it, and if he is not a Communist he has 
good reason to be cautious in talking to strang- 
ers. 

[here are two rejoinders to these home truths. 
One, the restrictions are much the same in other 
Communist countries but the reporter’s impres- 
sions are different. Not only in half-free Poland 
but in the Soviet Union too he gets a feeling 
that people are troubled, that the events of the 
past year have been a great shock. Not so in 
China. There the impression is one of. self- 
confidence, a national pride all the deeper for 
not being boastful, and a matter-of-course accep- 
tance of the government even by the few who 
admit they don’t like it. 

The second answer is that the Hong Kong 
experts are blindfold too. Their sources of 
information are the Chinese press (like all con- 
trolled media it can sometimes be very reveal- 
ing), the refugees who still come out of China 
from time to time, and continued on page 81 
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How the 


abulous Mr. 


Notman never left his studio to make this “outdoor” photo. But how did he stop the action? 


achieved the impossible 


The complicated action photos in this 
album are eighty years old. 

How could they be made at a time when 
flashbulbs weren’t known 


and exposures required forty seconds? 
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Last November, Muclean’s marked the hundredth inni- 
versary of William Notman, whose magnificent selection 
of rare photographs it had helped to resurrect from a 
Montreal basement and reposit at McGill University. 
Readers were especially intrigued by Notman’s ingenious 
“composite” pictures, which, in the light of conditions 
in the 1870s, seemed impossible to produce. Here are 
more composites—plus the secret of how they were made. 


To find how he did it see the following six pages + 


i 
} 
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— 
4 youthf Antonio, ready to give his pound of Portia rests accusing finger on one of Notman’s Nerissa, Portia’s maid disguised as clerk, needs 
flesh, poses for composite of Merchant of Venice. posing stands —a favorite photographic device. twin stands to keep her steady for time exposure. 
Vew man’s ecrets 
LYeWL IU A 
| 
f The photographs on this page have never before been tien of The Merchant of Venice. First his artist drew 
7 —e published or even shown publicly. Hidden away for a rough diagram of the finished photograph. Then 
{ ‘ ¢ eighty-five years in William Notman’s photographic Notman posed the child actors in costume, making 
archives, they came to light when Maclean’s assisted sure the light fell on them properly. He then pasted 
McGill University in acquiring and cataloguing the the cut-out photographs of each child on the artist’s 
massive Montreal collection of the famous portrait diagram. After backgrounds were drawn in, he re- 
and landscape photographer. They provide many photographed the whole and made further prints from 
sprightly and surprising examples of the intricate and a master negative. This particular composite was 
painstaking methods by which Notman was able to made in 1872, when Notman was still experimenting 
CONTINUED & 
, produce his famous composite photographs. These with the form. But much more complicated ones were 
individual! pictures were made for a children’s produc to follow as the pictures on the next pages show. > 
| 


Shylock poses in Notman’s studio. Photographer Bassanio leans on stand. A wide variety of clubs Gratiano, arms akimbo, also needs twin supports 
i had to make sure all light fell from the right. commissioned these group portraits from Notman. so that photo,(pasted up, opposite) will be sharp 
22 
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a 
! of Dufferin, then governor-general, 
in vear 1878. 


Or 
appeared in this composite 


CONTINUED 
N 
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~ 
\ 
In one of last composites, made in 1889 Notman 
was able to introduce action and spontaneity, 
24 
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This early, and rather awkward composite A wedding in the M 
used interior of a Grand Trunk railway car. produced this tricky 


They look real, but 


In William Notman’s studio it was some- 
times hard to figure out where photography 
left off and invention began. Once Notman 
got the bit between his teeth and began to 
explore the potentialities of the composite 
photograph, there was no holding him. Even 
the simplest of these paste-ups needed care- 


* 


“ay 


In 1871 Andrew Allan, shipping magnate and 
banker, commissioned this family composite. Harvard vs. McGill. 
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olson family in 1878 


Gentlemen 


sailors took exaggerated poses 


stunt In- perspective for this nautical composite made in 1881 


these photos are phony 


ful planning: the light had to shine on each Notman went on to study the principles of 
individual figure as if it came from a single motion. Football players and tobogganists 
source. (It was natural light; there was no had to “freeze” into action poses in 
electricity.) The figures had to conform to studio while Notman made his pictures 

the laws of perspective, growing progressive results, as the varied composites on 

ly smaller as they faded into the back pages show, were often remarkably effective 


ground. Having licked these problems, 


This re-created the third game of the series in Montreal 


For even more spectacular results, turn page. 


North American football was invented in 1874, the vear in which Notman made this memorable composite of 


First two were played in Boston. 


— 
4 
| 
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Painted composite 
Notmar nhotocranher randson, now pre lent of 


Canadair. For round: Isabel Dobell, museur curator 


A photograph that 
masqueraded 


as a paint ng 


This magnificent picture of a skating carnival in Montreal’s Vic- 


toria Rink, made in 1870, looks like an oil painting but actually 
its a composite photograph. Here, William Notman again used 
his technique of photographing each costumed figure in an action 
po his studio—and then pasting the cut-out figt on a paint 
» ed background according to a prearranged design. But to this 
pictur he introduced a new element: color. His stable of artists, 
including some distinguished Academy members, had already 
ucceeded in revolutionizing the technique of painting over photo 
grapt Notman miniatures in color were indistinguishable from 
real painted miniatur ind commanded fancy prices. It was 


Henry Sandham, Notman’s top artisi, who used the same techniqu: 


to transform the Victoria Rink composite into a glittering canva 


Composites went out of style when more modern photographic 

equipment appeared, but the device is still used occasionally. A 

modern example, produced by Notman’s heirs, is shown below 


For mor arish adaptations, see In the Editors’ Confidence, p. 32. 


Modern composite was made by son Charles in 1948, using 
his father’s technique. It shows town council of Outremont 


Prince Arthur (above left) appears in this contposite of a skating carnival. 1 
cream of Montreal society attended and later re-created the event by pos 


Separately for Notman. Guests shown above included the famous Anglican pre! 
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Bishop Ashton Oxenden, and Mrs. Garnet Wolseley, wife of the Riel Rebellion 


al campaigner who became British commander-in-chief. She is at prince’s right 

n One of Notman’s daughters appears at extreme left (long hair, back to camera). 
pre 
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MADCAP DENISE admits, “I have a bad temper sometimes.” and often wrangles with directors. Here she impatiently dresses for the opening of An Italian Straw Hat. 


The fiery first lady of our French theatre 


With explosive Gallic temperament, plus beauty and talent, Denise Pelletier is 


Quebec's best-known actress. But to thousands she’s better known as a homely housewife—Cecile Plouffe of TS 
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BY DOROTHY 


PHOTOGRAPHED 


_— along a lonely road near her home 


in St. Marc-sur-le-Richelieu two years ago, a 
Montreal actress named Denise Pelletier was 
forced to the ditch by a heavy black car that 


swung her path. It was three o'clock in 
the morning, and not long before a girl had 
been assaulted near this spot. Frozen with fear, 
the watched three hulking youths in 
leather windbreakers swagger toward her. The 
leader flung open her door, turned a _ blinding 
light on her face, and slammed the door shut. 

“Let her go.” he ordered his companions. “It’s 
Cecile Plouffe.” 

Thirty-one-year-old Miss Pelletier has spent 
fourteen years on the stage, portraying seduc- 
tive mistresses, sophisticated matrons, innocent 
young girls and bitter old maids, but Montrealers 
see her every week as Cecile, the middle-aged 
married daughter of Roger Lemelin’s television 


across 


actress 


series, The Plouffe Family, and that’s the role 
her fans remember. They may applaud her, as 
they did last winter, as the avaricious wife in 


Theatre du Nouveau Monde’s exciting produc- 
tion of the Moliere comedy, Le Malade Imagi- 


naire (The Imaginary Invalid). They may cheer 
her, as they did this spring, as the Duchess in 


thrilled to 
Joan (in 


An Italian Straw Hat. They have 
her magnificent performances as St 
English) and Athalie (in French). But when 
all's and like the youths on the 
road to the Eastern Townships that frightening 
night two years ago, they continue to identify 
her with a homely, stingy, frustrated, puritani- 
cal working-class wife named Cecile 


said done, 


“Sometimes.” says attractive, unmarried De- 
nise Pelletier, recently chosen Quebec Queen 
of the Wine Festival and one of Canada’s ten 
best-dressed women for 1957, “it’s more than I 


can stand.” 

Last summer, for instance, she was less than 
delighted when a busload of Quebec tourists, 
screaming, “It's Cecile Plouffe.” drew level with 
her open-top car on the French Riviera and an 
old woman almost fell out of the window yell- 
ing. “Hello, Cecile! How’s the baby?” 

Charge Miss Pelletier with being out of char- 
acter on stage, however, and she sees red. When 


REGAL DENISE rehearses as Duchess in 


BY 


SANGSTER 


BASIL ZAROV 


Ken Johnstone, the English translator of the 


show, recently remarked that a certain Friday 
night performance was more Pelletier than 


Plouffe, he was treated to a public dressing-down 
in the Ritz Carlton that made his ears tingle. 
“You hate me! You have always hated me! 
I never want to speak to you again!” Denise de- 
nounced him with flashing eyes, heaving bosom, 
ringing voice and no small portion of the fire 
and imagination that have led one director to 
refer to her as 
from the inside.” 
friends again.) 

Fire and imagination have made Denise Pelle- 
tier, from the time she was seventeen, an actress 
worth watching. 

In Tit-Coqg, her performance as Germaine, the 
spinster cousin of Marie-Ange, was so powerful 
that some people insist that the author of the 
play, Gratien Gelinas, rewrote the part to suit 
her talents. Gelinas denies that there was any 
re-writing, but says, “Denise is probably the 
most powerful of our actresses, in the sense of 
her own personality. She gave the role of Ger- 
maine a sense of bitterness and boiling frustra- 
tion that I could never have expected from any- 
one else.” 


“a littl volcano, compressed 
(A week later, they were good 


Jean-Louis Roux, who played opposite her 
in the Theatre du Nouveau Monde production 
of L’Echange, says: “Elle a brilé les planches! 
(She burned up the stage!).” But occasionally di- 
rectors have found to their that Miss 
Pelletier burns up the stage in a way that isn’t 
in the script. 


Jean-Paul Fugere, who directed the Lemelin 
series during its first year on television, recalls 
a dramatic climax in Plouffe Family affairs when 
Onesime Menard, the bus driver, is presumed 
dead and the news is brought home to his wife, 
Cecile believed the 
played in a certain fashion. 
playing it her own way. 

“Her portrayal of Cecile’s grief was shatter- 
ing,’ Fugere admits, “although I still think it 
would have been better my way, and flouting my 
direction tended to demoralize the rest of the 
He and Miss continued on page 44 


scene should be 
Denise insisted on 


Fugere 


cast.” 


Theatre du Nouveau Monde production of An Italian Straw Hat for 


director Jean Gascon (left). She’s famous for glamorous gowns and hates being typed as mousy Cecile Plouffe 


best-known role 
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PLAIN DENISE with Uncle Gideon 
“ : 


How can the Maritimes 


get in on the boom? 


Man for man they're the smartest Canadians. 
Paradoxically, they’re the worst off. Here are the chief problems of 


our most troubled provinces and what's being done to solve them 


y ERIC HUTTON Atter eight vears in Confederation our tenth prov- 


SRAPHED BY RONNY JAQUES ce, Newfoundland, is going to find out whether it 


PH 
the island would have 

ts own. A royal commission of 

chie ces. John McNair of New Brunswick 
S \ rt Walsh of Newfoundland, and a Uni- 


British Columbia economist, John Deutsch, 
lc ct ear-long enquiry to determine whether 
f nciai Consequences Of becoming a province 


4 
ight Newfoundland’s living standard to the 
ther provinces If not what should the 


it 
rnment do about it 


AS ta Ss most Newfoundlanders are concerned 

icture seems perfectly clear: they 

ll as they expected and they're not 

gas we he ¢ lantic provinces. On the 
other hand, as far the other Atlantic provinces are 


cerned, even if Newtoundland’s situation did com- 
pare W their own it would still be pretty bad when 
compared with the rest of Canada. For while nine out 
ft ten Canadians are happily aware that the country 
is enjoying the most buoyant prosperity of its history. 
the tenth, who lives in the Maritimes, has somber evi- 
dence that the Canadian boom becomes a whisper by 
the time it reaches any of the Atlantic provinces 

[he extent to which Maritime economy lags can 
be told in simple figures 
* The average Maritime income is thirty-seven per- 
cent under the nation’s average (without Newfound- 
land it would be a mere thirty-three percent under). 
Yet Maritimers pay more for many things they eat, 
wear and use than other Canadians 
* Maritimers make up a little more than ten percent 
of the population, yet they continued on page 52 


The sea is still backbone of Maritime 
economy, but the days of glory ended 


with sail. Here boys harvest seaweed. 
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Coal mine at Glace Bay once employed 


1,400; now 400 work there. Pit ponies 


are on annual vacation above ground, 


31 


Earty man, a hunter, walked an average 


of twenty miles a day, according to an 
estimate by Robert Briffault, the anthro 
pologist, in his epic, The Mothers; this 


stance, traveled over rough country, 1s 
still well within the daily capacities of 
Rocky Mountain guides and trappers 
, ' Yet in September 1955 the Gallup Poll 
surveyed the physical habits of Canadians 
and concluded that during that autumn 
hic month the average citizen walked a frac- 
_— tion less than two miles a day. The sur- 
vey covered women as well as men. 
IT COULD CHANGE YOUR MIND Women with their housework and shop- 
ping probably outwalked men, who are 

tied to desks and machines. 
A similar enquiry into the day-by-day 
‘1 routine of peopie in the United States, 


eat 


of walking’? 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


where the motorcar is in equal if not 
greater use, would doubtless reveal a 
similar picture of an immobilized human- 
itv. The results would be widely different 
in other parts of the world—in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Central and South America 

where walking is an accepted way of 
life and people do not, at a given signal, 
clamber aboard a motorcar. 

But north of the Rio Grande—except 
for a few remaining frontier districts— 
walking is not only avoided, as though it 
were God’s punishment to man in this 
place below, but is even looked down up- 
on. Canadians and Americans are truly 
sedentary—a word from the Latin sedere, 
“to sit.” A walk to a Canadian means the 
few steps requir- continued on page 58 
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Five generations 

of kids have fingered it. 
Klondike girls 

have sung and danced to it. 
It has pushed back 

our frontiers by dog sled 
and parachute. 

Here's the romantic story 


of Heintzman’s 


The piano 


By McKenzie Porter 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY PAUL ROCKETT 
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Four Heintzmans with a Heintzman 


built his first in a Toronto kitchen a century ago 


Bradford (left), Herman, George and William 
The 


family 


Great-granddad Theodore 


has since made an average of a thousand a year 


with the all-Canadian tone 


F ies the beginning of this century until the 
middle Twenties the piano was as essential to the 
furnishing of a well-ordered parlor as the brass 
firedogs, the aspidistra and the picture of the 
Prince of Wales. Since the middle Twenties 
however, one Canadian piano manufacturer after 
another has been 
gramophones, 


forced out of business by 
and television. Out of 
twenty-eight piano builders who were operating 
in Canada in 1922—the peak year 
sales throughout the world 

The oldest 


Heintzman 


radios 


for plano 
only seven survive 
and most familiar of 
and Company, whose stores are 
known to citizens of nine major Canadian cities 
The third- and fourth-generation Heintzmans 
still operate a west Toronto piano factory estab- 
lished nearly a hundred years ago by the founder. 
He was Theodore August Heintzman, a Ger- 
man immigrant and veteran craftsman who 
established the company in the 1860s on the pro 
ceeds of a single piano he built in a 
kitchen 


these is 


loronto 
In temperament and technique Heintz- 
man was similar to his compatriot and former 
work mate, Heinrich Engelhard Steinweg, who 
changed his name and founded the famous U.S 
plano-manufacturing company of Steinway and 
Sons. When they set up their separate establish- 
ments, Steinway in New York and Heintzman in 


Toronto, they operated along parallel lines. 


Both concentrated on the higher-priced piano 
market. Both refused to cut production costs by 
speed-up methods and the use of second-best ma 
terials. Both won customers by subtle rather than 
aggressive forms of Each made 
himself famous by building super-pianos tor the 
concert plattorm. And 


perpetuate his name and his precepts 


salesmanship 


each sired a dynasty to 

Today Heintzman’s has six Canadian competi 
tors. Among them the seven produced six thou- 
sand Canadian pianos last year, of which Heintz- 
man's share was one thousand 

Although the Mason and Risci 
exceeds Heintzman’s over-all piano production 
Heintzman’s 


Canadian 


does not regard any compatriot 


manufacturers as 


serious rivals in 


concert 
grands. This distinction belongs to Steinway’s 
Which competes in Canada Heintzman’s 
upper-bracket Heintzman 


pianos range from about eight hundred dollars 


for 


market Prices 


for a miniature upright to about five thousand? 
for a concert grand. Comparable Steinway 
models are a litthe more expensive because 
they have twenty-two-and-a-half-percent 
import duty. In spite of this Steinway’s gives 
Heintzmans a hot run in grand-piano sales. 


But Heintzman’s ts not unduly 
Before the 


nervous 


company was thirty 


years old the 
continued on page 88 


famous Heintzman con- 
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the hard erouns 
read this 


IT COULD CHANGE YOUR MIND 


W hy 


« 


the JOV 4 


walking? 


Early man, a hunter. walked an average 
of twenty miles a day 
estimate by Robert Briffault, the anthro- 
The Mothers; this 
distance, traveled over rough country, Is 
still well within the daily capacities of 
Rocky Mountain guides and trappers 
Yet in September 1955 the Gallup Poll 
surveyed the physical habits of Canadians 
and concluded that during that autumn 
month the average citizen walked a frac- 
tion less than two miles a day 


according to an 


pologist, in his epic, 


The sur- 
vey covered women as well as men. 
Women with their housework and shop- 
ping probably outwalked men, who are 
tied to desks and machines 

A similar enquiry into the day-by-day 
routine of people in the United States, 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


where the motorcar is in equal if not 
greater use, would doubtless reveal a 
similar picture of an immobilized human- 
ity. The results would be widely different 
in other parts of the world—in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Central and South America 
—where walking is an accepted way of 
life and people do not, at a given signal, 
clamber aboard a motorcar. 

But north of the Rio Grande—except 
for a few remaining frontier districts— 
walking is not only avoided, as though it 
were God's punishment to man in this 
place below, but is even looked down up- 
on. Canadians and Americans are truly 
a word trom the Latin sedere, 
“to sit.” A walk to a Canadian means the 
few steps requir- continued on page 58 
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Five generations 

of kids have fingered it. 
Klondike girls 

have sung and danced to it. 
lt has pushed back 

our frontiers by dog sled 
and parachute. 

Here’s the romantic story 


of Heintzman’s 


The piano 


By McKenzie Porter 
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Four Heintzmans with a Heintzman 
built his first in a 


Bradford (left), Herman, George and William. Great-granddad Theodore 


Toronto kitchen a century ago. The family has since made an average of 


a thousand a year 


with the all-Canadian tone 


F rom the beginning of this century until the 
middle Twenties the piano was as essential to the 
furnishing of a well-ordered parlor as the brass 
firedogs, the aspidistra and the picture of the 
Wales. Since the middle Twenties, 
however, one Canadian piano manufacturer after 
another has been 
gramophones, 


Prince of 


forced out of business by 
and television. Out ot 
twenty-eight piano builders who were operating 
in Canada in 1922 


radios 


the peak year for piano 

sales throughout the world—-only seven survive 
The oldest and most tamiliar of these ts 
Heintzman and Company, whose stores are 


known to citizens of nine major Canadian cities 
The third- and fourth-generation Heintzmans 
still operate a west Toronto piano factory estab- 
lished nearly a hundred years ago by the founder 

He was Theodore August Heintzman, a Ger- 
man immigrant and veteran craftsman who 
established the company in the 1860s on the pro 
ceeds of a single piano he built in a 
kitchen 


Toronto 
In temperament and technique Heintz- 
man was similar to his compatriot and former 
work mate, Heinrich Engelhard Steinweg, who 
changed his name and founded the famous U. S. 
piano-manufacturing company of Steinway and 
Sons. When they set up their separate establish- 
ments, Steinway in New York and Heintzman in 
Toronto, they operated along parallel lines. 


Both concentrated on the higher-priced piano 
market. Both refused to cut production costs by 
speed-up methods and the use of second-best ma 
terials. Both won customers by subtle rather than 
Each mack 
himself famous by building super-pianos tor the 


concert platform 


iggressive forms of salesmanship 
And each sired a dynasty to 
perpetuate his name and his precepts 

Today Heintzman’s has stx Canadian compet! 
tors. Among them the seven produced six thou- 
sand Canadian pianos last year, of which Heintz 
man’s share was one thousand 

Although the Mason and Risch 
exceeds Heintzman’s over-all piano production 
Heintzman's 


Canadian 


does not regard any compatriot 


manutacturers as rivals in 


grands 


serious concert 


This distinction belongs to Steinway’s 
which competes in 
upper-bracket market Prices of Heintzman 
pianos range from about eight hundred dollars 
for a miniature upright to about five 


for a 


Canada tor Heintzman’s 


thousand 
grand Stemway 
little 


twenty-two-and-a-half-percent 


concert Comparable 
models are 
they 

import 


more expensive because 
have a 
duty. .If spite of this Steinway’s gives 
Heintzman’s a hot run in grand-piano sales 


But Heintzman’s ts noi unduly 


nervous 
Before the company was thirty years old the 
famous Heintzman con- 


continued on page 88 
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“IT HAPPENED TO ME” 


This is another of the series of per- 
sonal-experience stories that will appear 
from time to time in Maclean's ‘ 
stories told by its readers about some 
interesting dramatic event in their lives. 


HAVE YOU SUCH A STORY? If so, 
send it to the articles editor, Maclean's 
Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
For stories accepted Maclean's will pay 
the regular rates it offers for articles. 


We begin with the child as soon as he is 
three vears old, As soon as he begins to 
think. he gets a little flag put in his hand, 
Then follows the school. the Hitler Youth, 
the S.A. (storm troopers) and military train- 
ing. We dowt let him go! And when all 
this is past. then comes the Labor Front and 
takes him up again and does not let him go 
until the grave, whether he likes it or not. 
DR. ROBERT LEY 

LEADER OF THE NAZI LABOR FRONT 


F or exactly half of my thirty-two years | 
lived under the rule of dictators. I spent 
eleven and a half under Hitler and tour 
ind a half under Stalin 

If today | were a stubborn fanatic, it 
would not be surprising. All my education 
and all that confronted me during my torm- 
ative years was designed to turn me into 
a mental automation, living by a narrow 
set of rules others implanted in me. My 


brainwashing and mind-conditioning began 
early. | was born in pre-Hitler Germany) 

but joined the Nazi movement soon atter 
Hitler seized power on Jan 30, 1933 

From then on | ran true to form: | de- 
lighted in singing the rousing songs of the 
Brownshirts, looked upon every propa- 
manda slogan as a revelation of eternal 
truth. and endorsed without thinking every- 
thing the “God-sent” leaders in Berlin did 
I was as good a young Nazi as they used 


to come 

Toda' the world around me_ considers 
me a normal human being again. During 
the more than five years I have lived in 
this country nobody has accused me of still 
having Nazi leanings, and a surprisingly 
small number of people have ever suspected 


that I might have had a Nazi past. I take 


this to be a certificate of complete recovery. 

Some Canadians have told me that the 
immigration authorities would never have 
admitted me into Canada. had they tound 
the slightest traces of Nazism on me. Things 
are not quite as simple as that. A screen- 
ing can only separate the dangerous from 
the harmless cases. but Nazism is a state 
of mind—step by siep it grows, and only 
gradually it dies again 

This explains why the two events that 
first affiliated and later cut me off trom the 
Hitler movement did not have any real sig- 
nificance at all. Resolving to line up with 
the Brownshirts was no bigger a decision for 
me than it is for a Canadian boy to make 
up his mind about wanting a bicycle 

One day, early in 1933, I came home 
from school and asked my parents’ permis- 
sion to join the Jungvolk, that part of the 
Hitler Youth to which boys of up to four- 
teen belonged 

“What do you want to do that for?” 
asked my parents, who at that time were 
sull very suspicious of the new regime 

“It's such fun.” I told them They play 
such lovely games. and almost all of my 
classmates are in it already.” After a few 
weeks my parents gave in. I was nine 
years old 

My first open break with the Fiihrer took 
place in 1944 about ele\ en Vears later The 
army unit to which I belonged had been 
cut off from the rest of the German troops 
and with a group of ten soldiers | was 
hiding tn a dense Byelorussian forest to 
avoid being captured by the Russians, who 

we had been warned—shot evervbody 
they caught 

was nineteen, the youngest our 
group. A man of about forty. in civilian life 


a schoolteacher, continued on page 74 


MY BIRTH AND DEATH AS A NAZI 


| was as good 


a young Nazi— 


as they used to come. 


| worshiped Hitler, 


played at ‘‘killing’ and 


knew Germans were superior. 


Now my greatest wonder 


is that 


| really believed it 


BY KLAUS E. NEUMANN 
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sir William Osler was the greatest physician of his day. As a writer and thinker he may 


4 


For no other reason than that they are full of a 
shimmering wisdom rarely met today, Maclean’s 
herewith presents a diverse sampling from the 
writings of one of the most extraordinary Can- 
adians who ever lived. Their author is, of course, 
himself immortal. He is Sir William Osler, re- 
membered by all students and practitioners of 
medicine as a teacher, remembered by others as 
a great name. But it is as a writer—not only on 
medical subjects but on everything touching 
human thought and behavior and the eternal 
mysteries of living and dying—that Osler may 
have left his highest monument. 

His greatest love, next to people, was the writ- 
ten word: books on medicine, any good book— 
he felt alive in them the mind of the author and 
the hand of the craftsman. Before he died, he 
wrote: “I like to think of my books in an alcove 
of a fireproof library in some institution that | 
love; at the back of the alcove an open fireplace 
and a few easy chairs, and on the mantelpiece an 
urn with my ashes, through which my aktral self 
could peek at the books I have loved, and enjoy 
the delight with which kindred souls still in the 
flesh would handle them.” He began his med- 
ical career at McGill University and, in 
answer to his own wishes, his collection is 
installed there in the Osler Library. Behind 
his portrait on a bronze plaque, and surround- 
ed by books, are also his ashes. 

If Osler, recognized as the leading physician of 
his time, had not devoted his life to medicine, 
he might have won a comparable place as a writ- 
er and philosopher. The writings he produced as 
a doctor and teacher, usually while pressed for 
time, and always for some particular practical 
occasion, have often the universal quality of lit- 
erature. Since his death in 1919 they have been 
read, re-read and quoted. He lived in a verbose 
period; but while nearly all the outpourings of 
that day have fallen into oblivion, his unpreten- 
tious essays and talks have kept the imperishable 
freshness of classics, 


(we tor Me day my, an 
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have been even greater. Witness these words —as 


I have a message that may be helpful . . . It 
is the oldest and the freshest, the simplest and 
the most useful, so simple indeed it is that 
some of you may turn away disappointed 

I wish to point out a path in which the wayfar- 
ing man, though a fool, cannot err; not a system 
to be worked out paintully only to be discarded, 
not a formal scheme, simply a habit as easy 
or as hard!—to adopt as any other habit, good 
or bad. 

It is the practice of living for the day only, 
and for the day’s work, Life in day-tight com- 
partments... 

The workers in Christ’s vineyard were hired 
by the day; only for this day are we to ask for 
our daily bread, and we are expressly bidden to 
take no thought for the morrow. To the modern 
world these commands have an oriental savor, 
counsels of perfection akin to certain of the 
Beatitudes, stimuli to aspiration, not to action. 
I am prepared on the contrary to urge the literal 
acceptance of the advice in the modern- 
ist spirit, as a way of life, a habit, a strong en- 
chantment, at once against the mysticism of the 
East and the pessimism that too easily besets us. 


ON SHUTTING OUT YESTERDAY 


Shut out the yesterdays, which have lighted 
fools the way to dusty death, and have no con- 
cern for you personally, that is, consciously. 
They are there, all right, working daily in us, 
but so are our livers and stomachs. And the 
past, in its unconscious action on our lives, 
should bother us as little as they do . . To 
die daily, after the manner of St. Paul, ensures 
the resurrection of a new man, who makes each 
day the epitome of a life. 


ON THE FALLACY OF TOMORROW 


The load of tomorrow, added to that of yes- 
terday, carried today makes the strongest falter. 
Shut off the future as tightly as the past. No 
dreams, no visions, no delicious fantasies, no 
castles in the air, with which, as the old song 
so truly says, “Hearts are broken, heads are 
turned.” 

The future is today—there is no tomorrow! 
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legendary 


doctor 


The day of a man’s salvation is now—the life 
of the present, of today, lived earnestly, intently, 
without a forward-looking thought, is the only 
insurance for the future. Let the limit of your 
horizon be a twenty-four-hour circle . . . Look 
heavenward if you wish, but never to the hori- 
zon—that way danger lies. Truth is not there, 
happiness is not there, certainty is not there; but 
the falsehoods, the frauds, the quackeries, the 
ignes fatui which have deceived each genera- 
tion—all beckon from the horizon, and lure the 
men not content to look for the truth and happi- 
ness that tumble out at their feet. 


ON MORNINGS 


What are the morning sensations?—for they 
control the day. Some of us are congenitally un- 
happy during the early hours; but the young 
man who feels on awakening that life is a bur- 
den or a bore has been neglecting his machine 

Or he has been too much with Lady Nico- 
tine, or fooling with Bacchus, or, worst of all, 
with the younger Aphrodite—all “messengers of 
strong prevailment in unhardened youth.” To 
have a sweet outlook on life you must have a 
clean body The one cannot be sweet and 
clean without the other, and you must realize, 
with Rabbi ben Ezra, the great truth that flesh 
and soul are mutually helpful . . . With a 
fresh sweet body you can start aright without 
those feelings of inertia that so often, as Goethe 
says, make the morning’s lazy leisure usher in 
a_ useless day. 


ON THE USE OF THE MIND 


Control of the mind as a working machine, 
the adaptation of it in habit, so that its action 
becomes almost as automatic as walking, is the 
end of education—and yet how rarely reached! 
It can be accomplished with deliberation and 
repose, never with hurry and worry A 
few hours out of the sixteen will suffice, only 
let them be hours of daily dedication—in rou- 
tine, in order and in system, and day by day 
you will gain in power over the mental mechan- 
ism, just as the child does over the spinal mar- 
row in walking. continued on page 92 
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Wouldn’t you like a color snapshot 
like this of your best girl? 


New indoor-outdoor Kodacolor Film gives 
the most glorious color snapshots ever. And 


they’re as easy to take as black-and-whites! 


You can take color snapshots just as warm 
and appealing as this—this very weekend! 

You can capture the glory of these spring- 
time days outdoors, the happy times at home 
with family and frie nds. 

With new Kodacolor Film, you get prints 
that are vibrant with color—color so brilliant, 


so lifelike, you'll find it hard to believe that 
your camera caught it. And it’s almost un- 
believably simple—just as easy as shooting in 
black-and-white. 

You use this new kind of Kodacolor in any 
popular-size snapshot camera. And you use 
the same roll with sunlight or flash. One type 
of hlm, indoors and out. 

Best girls grow up so very fast—you really 
should try marvelous new Kodacolor Film 
soon. Your Kodak dealer will look after the 
processing for you. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED . . . Toronto 9, Ontario 


TRADE -mann 
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CANADA’S 


EVERGREEN 


PLAYGROUND 


ON -THE-PACIFIC 


It's mild here and green all year. It’s for holidays and 
honeymoons. 


It’s for vacations and conventions 


It’s the place you'll remember and talk about for years. 


Hotels - motels - plenty of places to stay. Come by bus, 


car, plane or train. But come soon 


and often! 


GREATER VANCOUVER TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
VISITOR & CONVENTION BUREAL 


pie 


| vaNCOUVER 


town or ct 


y 


iS ali 


W. GEORGIA ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 
l about | ancouver on-the Pacific 
| 
zore FOUCKCE ! 
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RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


Designing Woman: 
BEST BET 


Lauren Bacall, as 


tra-ritzy fashion designer addicted 


t I I he ears of he beloved, 
marric it sports columnist 
Greg Peck) in this high-spirited 
Hollywood comedy, and the clash be- 
ee! their worlds ts often quite 
A shapely Broadway star 
Dolores Gray) is the Other Woman 
One objection, however: some of the 
presumed merriment is at the expense 
of a floundering punch-drunk boxer, 
questionable target for satire 
Battle Hymn: The true story of an 
American warrior-parson (portrayed 
by Rock Hudsor who accidentally 
ombed orphanage in Germany 
d pentantly built one in Korea. 
Ratin fair 
The Green Man: Alastair Sim, one of the funniest men on the screen, depicts 


in unctuous professional There are chuckles 


The 


assassin in a British crook comedy 
in it, but on the whole it compares weakly 


Ladykillers and The Lavender Hill Mob. 


with such predecessors as 


Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison: A beautiful but utterly sanctified nun (Deborah 


Kerr) and a tough but high-minded Marine sergeant (Robert Mitchum) are the 
ole inhabitants of a tiny South Pacific island until the Japanese arrive. Syn 
thetic though it may sound in outline, its a good movie under John Huston’s 
tasteful direction 


The Magnificent Seven: Writer-director Akira Kurosawa, who made the mm 


orable 


Rashomon, supplies renewed proof that he is among the most skillful 
film-makers anywher \ Japanese action drama (with English subtitles) about 


ven mercenaries who defend a village against bandits in the sixteenth century 


Men in War: One of Uncle Sam’s infantry platoons agonizingly tries to fight 


way out of an encircling enemy trap in Korea. A fair yarn, with Robert 


Aldo Ray 


Wal 


Paris Does Strange Things: A tedious, overdrawn romantic farce from France 


It dims the lustre of the hitherto admirable Jean Renoir, who wrote and 
lirected it, and it earns no new laurels for its stars, Ingrid Bergman and Mel 
Ferrer. Rating: poor 
GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 
‘ 
Anastasia: Myster fran G It's Great to Be Young: British sc! 
the Barretts of Wimpole Street: Romantic comedy Fair 
ma. Fair Kelly and Me: Show-biz drama fag iil 
The Big Land: Western. Fait The Killing: Crime drama. Excellent 
The Brave One: Mex lrama. Good 
Bundle of Joy: ( Fair Loser Takes All: Comed 
Crime of Passion: Sex ae Mister Cory; Drama. Good 
Drango: South-in-1865 fiecs | The Night Runner: Drama. Fair 
Oh, Men! Oh, W pn!: Comed 
Fear Strikes Out: Drama. G | a —— = 
4 Girls in Town: Come frama. Fair | The Quiet Gun: Western. Fair 
Friendly Persuasion: Come The Rainmaker: Comedy-drama. G 
Ame in. Quaker G 
Fell of Life: Comedy. Ga hadow on the Window: Crime. | 
The Silent World: Undersea true-life 
Girl in Black Stockings: Crim: Fair drama in color Tops 
Goodbye, My Lady: Dran Good Slander: Drama. Good 
Great American Pastime: Com« Fair | Smiley: Australia comedy-drama. Gor 
The Great Man: Drama. Excellent | The Spanish Gardener: Drama. Gov 
Gunfight at the OK Corral: Western | Spring Reunion: Comedy-drama. Fa 


G d 


Guns of Fort Petticoat: 


Storm Centre: Drama. Fair 


Western Fair 

The Tattered Dress: Drama. Fair 
Ten Thousand Bedrooms: Comedy. G 
3 Brave Men: Drama 


Top Secret Affair: 


The Happy Road: 
Hot Summer Night: 
House of Secrets: 


medy Good 


Crime drama. Fair Fair. 


Crime 


Comedy. Fair 


| 
| 


The Incredible Shrinking Man: Science- Toward the Unknown: Air drama. Go 
fiction thriller. Excellent The Wings of Eagles: Drama. Poor 
The Iron Petticoat: Comedy. Poor. The Wrong Man: Drama. Good. 
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Dramatically new... 
the only fountain pen that fills itself 


by itself...it has no moving parts! 


Parker Pen Co Ltd. Don Millis, Ontario (Metropolitan Toronto) 


Newness is the very essence of the dramatic Parker 61, the first really 
different pen in years. It is new in principle— fresh in appearance 
unique in performance 

Most remarkably, the Parker 61 fills itself by itself--in just 10 seconds 
And it is filled from the end of the pen opposite the point. There is no 
moving part at all—the filling is done by capillary action alone 
Unusual, too, is the fact that when you lift this pen from the ink 

it comes out dry—no wiping ts needed 

With its new capillary ink system the Parker 61 writes as you always 
hoped a pen would — a clean, clear, uninterrupted line —even when it 
upside down or high in the sky. It writes a long, long time, too, 

for its ink capacity Is oversize 

The Parker 61 is the distinguished gift for those friends who appreciate 
the new, the unusual. Choice of distinctive colors and cap designs. 
The Parker 61 1s $22.50 or more. 


The shining point of the Parker 61 ts never dipped in ink 

only the opposite end of the pen. And it comes out of the 
bottle dry. You do nothing, just let the pen draw tn ink 
automatically for 10 seconds. No pumping, squeezing, twist- 
ing at all 
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SHELL FROM A TO Z — AN ALPHABET 


Accelerator 


One accelerator feeds your car engine with gasoline 
—Sheil with TCP", we hope. Another, Shell’s new 
3-million-volt accelerator, shoots electrons into plas- 
tics, rubber, fuels, lubricants. From such atomic 
tests Shell researchers gather knowledge that will 
serve all of us in the Age of the Atom. Trade-Mark. 


Agriculture Farmers grow few things without 
oil. Not just oil and gasoline that make cars, trucks and trac- 
tors go. Shell research makes possible other farming aids— 


fertilizers, pesticides, ingredients for animal medicines. Oil 
helps the farmer farm, helps bring better foods to your table. 


| Airplane — 


‘ Know who supplies 44 of all fuel for air lines in North 
America? Shell. Maybe it’s because we helped start the 
whole business. Shell supplied the first commercial quan- 

way back in 1934. 


tities of 100-octane gasoline 
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il! OF GOOD THINGS ABOUT PETROLEUM 


Aldrin 


This is a powerful Shell insec- 
ticide: two ounces per acre 


control grasshoppers. 

Aldrin eliminates insect 
damage to corn, tobacco, pea- 
nut and strawberry roots. Above and below the ground 


ways Shell helps you enjoy healthier vegetables and fruits. 


Antiseptic 


Petroleum is important in 
medicine, too. Isopropy! alco- 
hol, for example. It’s one of the 
most widely used antiseptics, 
and Shell Chemical makes it 
from petroleum. Oil products 
also serve medicine in salves, 
ointments, vitamins. Shell — 
C- helping people stay well. 


Artificial moon 


In 1958 scientists will learn 
more about outer space from 
an artificial satellite circling 
the Earth like a tiny moon. 
Shells UMF* fuel is being 
tested to rocket the satellite 
from Earth. In two minutes it 


will push this “moon” to speeds 
over 3,009 miles an hour.*T.M. 


Artisan 


Glass blowers, blacksmiths, 
tinsmiths — it takes men and 
women skilled in over 1800 dif- 
ferent jobs to operate the mod- 
ern oil company. Some Shell 
people follow crafts honored 
for centuries. Their job: to 
make oil serve you better. 


farmers find pests are easy marks for aldrin—one of the chief 


This smooth asphalt road may come from the same Shell 
well as the gasoline in your tank. Asphalt highways can be 
laid fast, stand up under heavy traffic for years and years, 
cost taxpayers less to build and maintain. 


How many petroleum products are there in your car—besides 
gasoline and motor oil? Dozens. Plastic steering wheels, syn- 
thetic tires come to you from oil chemistry. So do shock- 
absorbing dashboards, long-wearing plastic seat covers 


BC’S of Shell show you a few of the vast number 

of everyday conveniences and necessities that 

the oilman helps bring you. To accomplish this, Shell 
researchers are always seeking new ways to bring 
you more things from petroleum. Our ability to serve 
you depends on them and on all our other people. 
After all, oil companies are basically people. In 
Shell’s case, thousands of people — all working to 
make oil work harder for you. That’s why Shell 


means a thousand and one good things for you. 
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how to split a second 


Simply sav 1-2-3-4-5! If vou rattle it off fast 
enough. you ll come pretty close to splitting a 
second into five parts. 

But tT precise time hangs in the balance - 
as it so often does tor doctors. technicians. 
engineers and sportsmen— vou d be better off 
to trust a jeweled-lever Swiss chronograph. It 
splits seconds into five equal parts- or ten— 
with inhuman accuracy. And then goes merrily 


on to measure speed, sound, distance! 


Making time serve all masters is the 300- 


TIME IS THE ART 
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vear-old art of the Swiss watchmaker. Result: 
An unbroken parade of deve lopments in time. 
Watches that resist water and jarring shock, 
that wind themselves and buzz alarms. The 


world’s smallest wate h. Its thinnest, 


Whatever it is that you demand of time. the 
watchmakers of Switzerland are ready with 
the answer. The modern. jeweled-lever Swiss 
watches now at vour jeweler are the finest all 
time has to offer. For the eifts you'll give with 


pride, let your jeu eler he your vuide, 


OF THE WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
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Gateway to Fundy Park, showcase for Canada's ‘Picture Province’ by the sea 


New Brunswick 


CANADA'S PICTURE PROVINCE 


N NE BRUNSWICK you'll find it 
| The ide ‘ ' ifora 

es Of scenic 
oastiine, t stre Ss and 
Ke excelient ynwavs 
Accommodatio range trom tree 
imp sites at Fundy Park t 


luxury resorts at Saint 


Andrews-by-the-Sea. with modern 
rote shir ind hotels available 

it re nable rates. There's 
mething to do, something to see 
ery da our New Brunswick 


appetites. B 
New Brunswick is Canada’s 


sht for 


t best of a 


Ste to-reach Maritime province 

Start planr >No send for vour 

? New Brur ck Holiday Kit today 
i nd in a Summer's fun for all 


the family in Canada’s 


Picture Province 


FREE HOLIDAY KIT 


New Brunswick Travel Bureau M-57-2 


Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Piease send a Holiday Kit to 
Nome 
Street 
City Town Province 
it. 


epe ive 
ta nmr x ( ‘ tr 
ine of The Plouffe Fa e currently 
ched e Frenct t k. Radu 
tor h ts demands 
De e Pelletie s kept opping mM 
e 
S M Tuesdays 
=} es enc ersio 
Le Pl Wedne ght 
I re 
g ove e Di 
i | } * ked 
Quenpec cust SIX 
Sa Stace 0 tne 
G e, di An Italian 
Hat 
I ‘ te to out an ac- 
oO h kind of me o-round 1s 
next to iImposs e. as I discovered re 
cently after six d n Montreal on Miss 
Pelletier’s trail, and another day as guest 
in her country home in St. Marc-sur-le 
Richeliet At the end of the week it 
emerged we had been alone together for 
total of two hours and twenty-five min- 
utes The rest of the time had dribbled 
iway trying to locate Muss Pelletier’s 
fmnends for interviews and discovering 
they too had crowded schedules like her 
own 
My aimless ivities during the first 
three days of stay, laid out in the 
form of a diary, run something like this 
Tuesday. rrive in Montreal, check in 
at Windsor Hotel and locate Miss Pelle- 
t in Canadian Legion Hall, Bishop 


rehearsing current 


Plouffe Family affairs 


episode in 
Stag party tor Stan 


As Mother 


showing of 


Vicaire in the TV 
The Cradle Song 


Labrie on eve of wedding to Rita 


louse Observe cast with c 
Mama worldlier. Papa younger. ( 
laume stouter, Cecile (Denise Pe 
in slacks, sweater and ski boots 


Young 


with strang 


more sophisticated looking 


n turtleneck sweater 


cent, revealed as elderly Uncle G 
sefore make-up. Beaulne calls 
orde Ovide and Napoleon conve 
French from script with animated 
es. Cecile flies to Mama and 


head in lap. (Discover three days 
juring English that di 
‘rs coffins, terrify ner 
ile.) Male Plouffes parade roon 
ing unknown 


version 
which 


with unintel 


song 
ds—mock funeral procession for 
tan Labrie 


Return to hotel 


enievous 


and compose lons 


of questions for pre-arranged afte 


interview with Miss Pelletier in Club 4 
downtown lately 


restaurant adopted 


theatrical crowd as pleasant but exp 


sive home away from home At ¢ 
400, Miss Pelletier orders strange d 
called floater, consisting of brandy 
Vichy water. and settles down to int 
view. Discover she is only daughter 
notary Albert Pelletier. noted Mont 
critic and founder of magazine, | 
Idees. Brother is actor Gilles Pelleti 


currently on stage in comic 

The Three Musketeers: 

accomplished musician 
Interview interrupted by business ma 


Theatre du Nouveau Monde 


version 


mother 1s 


ager of 


passing by, who has brief busines: to 
conduct with actress 

Interview resumed. Note that Denise 
has been with TNM “almost from 


nception,” has appeared in eight or nine 


As Mother of the Bride in Celi 


mare le Bien-Aimeé on stage 


Four faces that show Denise’s varied talent 


ay 


As the Madwoman of Chialliot 


in Her Majesty's Theatre 


MACLI 


As the Biblical queen Athalie 
in Montreal Drama Festival 
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than to wish you had [he 


IVERY child enjoys the traditional excitement Agent — protect your property — your possessions 


of blowing out birthday candles! And _ the — your livelihood. 


making of a wish is good innocent fun... but you WAWANESA MUTUAL—an All-Canadian 
can’t bargain with, or wish away disaster! Company — now protects the property of more 

; Canadians than any other Company! For over 60 
Protect your home and property by insurance in 


years this mutual company, owned and operated 
Wawanesa. The cost is so little for the security by its policyholders, has offered the best service 


and peace of mind in return. See your Wawanesa and efficiency plus extra speed in all adjustments. 


The Best Protection That Money Can Buy. . 


TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 
MUTUA! iN SURA NC AF EDMONTON 
WINNIPEG 
MONTREAL 


The Outstanding Canadian Company 


a. Head Office: WAWANESA, MANITOBA 


See your Wawanesa Agent - Toda 
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There’s one precisely for you 
1° You can count on getting a Burroughs Adding Machine with exactly the 
i right features, capacity and price for you. Three styles (pictured from 
top to bottom): full-keyboard Director, compact Ten Key, economy-buy 


Thriftline. And within each style, the most complete line of machines 
in the business. See a demonstration at our nearby branch or dealer. 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ont. 


BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINES @D 


Singing star or TV mother — it’s the same Denise 


in a revue she wows the French 


stage-struck Sophia Toque 


then, and 


play Ss since 


wes to television Cameras 


prefers live audi- 


Unlike most 


ctresses. she has never kept a scrap- 
book and cannot reel off her successes 

Interview interrupted by voluble young 
man in brown suit, who discourses for 


ten minutes in French and finally departs, 
sull talking. Conversation 
pertaining to a pier 


translated as 


built on government 


property in front of Pelletier’s 
country home, resulting in hundreds of 
ummer visitors who drive out, bathe. 
observe actress bathing. and tell each 
other That's Cecile Plouffe Young 
man believes something can be done to 
fence off pier If not. she intends to 
build a swimming pool in her backyard 
where she and friends can swim In peace 
After my work it is my privacy that 
nost of all to me,” she says 
Interview continues with discovery 
M Pelletier is just back from Christ 
oliday in Mexico with = actress 
{1 Denise St. Pierre. In Acapulco 
liver publi dedicated his act 
h very flattering. In Mexico City 
bought toreador pants, an embroid- 
ere ind leather-studded stole 
Mexico is wonderful 
Mi Pelletier glances at watch, mur 
murs I'm late, ind dashes off. Inter- 
view obviously at in end Return to 
otel, and phone friend Denise St. Pierre, 
who Ss not in and actress Marjolaine 
Hebert (second friend) who is also out 


Drop in at 


Press Club for nightcap and 
OF for better tomorrow 

Wednesday. Pick 
ind discover ean-Paul Fugere re- 
all day at CBC Marjolaine He 
star of Pantomime Quiz) is off to 
ehearsal; Denise St 


up phone at 8.30 a.m 


} rsin 


Jean 
Invalid, sick 


Pierre out 


director Imaginary 


{ 


Repair to CBC studio 43 


emerges that Director 


where it 
Beaulne has ada- 


lant policy of no visitors. On way out 


pass Jean Duceppe (Stan Labrie) who 
i I ind Denise Pelletier studied to 
gether under Sita Riddez. Whenever one 
was playing at a local theatre, the Ar- 
cack the other went along to lead the 
applause 

Back to hotel, where telephone calls 


reveal Sita Riddez out, 
Marjclaine 
Jean-Paul 


else in 


Denise St. Pierre 
in rehearsal, Hebert still re 


hearsing Fugere still out 


Everybody cast of the 


MACLE 


Plouffes, 


AN’S 


On TV she tugs heartstrings as 
slow but loving Cecile Plouffe 
so order dinner sent up to room | 


watch the show on television for first 


time in French 
Consider leaving town on night 


Decide to give it another day 


hursday: Phone Roger Lemelin, aut! 
of Plouffe Family, and am_ rewarded 
with original thoughts on Denise Pe 
tier, aS follows: “Denise is very dear to 


my heart. She is difficult to understand 
She builds a wall around herself. She ts 
Not selfish, but she has her 
after that 


is a woman ot 


work, and 
private life. She 
great talent who entered 
protect het 
will 
the man who can tame her 


comes her 


the theatre to 
The man 


personalit 
with her is 
At the same 
time she is afraid of powerful personal 
She 


who succeed 


ties, such as mine knows I unde: 


stand her.” 
Lemelin is all t 
Thursday. Tt 


rest of the day was a total loss. I sp 


The quote from 


went into my diary tor 


it trying to see people who were 
busy to be seen and to find people 
couldn't be found 


Friday was just about as bad as TI 


day but on Saturday my luck chan 
and | realized Vd be writing a stor 
Denise after all. First, in Club 4 


course, I finally caught up with M 


laine Hebert and Jean Duceppe 
after a long session with them. and 
some other friends of Denise. I d 
with Denise herself to St. Mare 


Richelieu to be her week-end guest 

Hebert Di 

told me Denise ts generous, sentime 
kindhearted and 
Once. when a policeman rel 
to let her make a left turn on St. ¢ 
erine Street, she 


Marjolaine and Jean 


impulsive, trigge! 


pered 


deliberately threater 
to run him down! (“He just said, ‘Its 


good thing we all love you so much 1 
didn't even give her a ticket!” mar 
Jean.) 

When Marjolaine was undergo 
plastic surgery as the result of an 


friend De 
phoned the hospital and sobbed, “I do 


mobile accident, her 


want them to change your lovely face 


like it just the way it Is 
Denise a le ceur sur la main,” M 
jolaine says, which translates roug! 


into the that Miss 
would give shirt off her bach 
When a indeterminate col 


and breed took a liking to her one d 


Statement Pellet 
you the 


dog of 
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you 
taki mney 


Pal trip 


see 
Se You'll find the staff at any Toronto-Dominion Bank almost as 
Cat interested in your trip as you are! They'll be happy to explain various 
i currencies if necessary, and show you how you may obtain : 
h. H Traveller's Cheques for use at home or abroad. And if you travel for \ 


business reasons they may well be able to supply useful market 
rgo data, currency regulations, and other important information. 


Whenever you do anything that involves money, make it a practice 


De 

dk to the bank’”’ first. 

face 

M 

TORONTO-DOMINION 
med THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 
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he emerged from a CBC rehearsal, 
sne took it home, fed it. washed it. and 
ermitted it to follow her around town 
tor | ch to her friends amuse- 
ment. Only it persisted in crying 
all nigh lid finally give it away to 
i farmer When a second do Moulki 
Wa n over at St. Ma she co n't 
face the fact of it leat WEEKS 
Wher friend sked how Mi ki Was 
he told them it It 
ionth befor she admitted t log 
nad been killed 
Jean Duceppe On the 
Plouffe show. sees week in and 
eek out, but most an memo! 
om on the early 
etr to ne He Says 
Thing . way t ippening to De- 
I onc St Joseph 
Be sitt 7 rocaing 
ocked offstage 
€ She Ir 
It cc C ed back 
ech 
Pposed corp 
Help! H 1s 
O ra 
D Der 
1 n he f 
thing Eve wi knows 
te if to Some 
orgiven fo t 
Ince she got the part of Mary Magdalene 
play on the sole condition 
t he wo int laugh We e play 
g¢ in Thetford Mines. | reme 1 
e had tl Let me put le per 
on It came out, ‘Let 
€ put m on Yo Ppertume. | had 
Car her offstage he ohi 
on d 
After ten ve playing with such re 
nowned companie Mlontre 
tory, Les Compagnons, L’Equipe 
The tre d Nouvea Mon le Miss Pe 
‘ughter. But not, apparent 
pulses She ought | fred 
ir-Old house « the Rict R 


on a sudden whim on a Sunday a 
noon two years ago. 

As she explained it late Saturday n 
driving me out to St. Marc. “I w is 


driving past 


I eBourgne 


with my friend Miche 
and there was this old hy 
and | love old houses 
bought it 

Miss P 


life 


so I went in 


elletier’s house the love 
although she admits she doe 
paid Her 


Manager takes care of such things 


Marc 


IS 


ne 


Anow if its for yet 


h 


H 


n setting of vellow 


a p 
ed walls, white muslin curtains. Iq 
made of inverted flowerpots and copy 
pots on big stone fireplaces. she is 
to entertain her friends with wicked 


tations of Miriam Hopkins 


making 


nce or singer Vic Damone ck 

his specialty number, You Can't 1] 
That Away from Me. Here she 
hrough her thick cookbook 

Curnonsky. Prince of Gastronomes 
nouth-watering tidbits like gourmet t 
nd marinated mushrooms, or cor 


etier originals from odds and 


t the icebox by her nousekeep 
Best of all out here at St. Marc 
. rgue for hours with a friend lik 
ournalist Henriette Duliani. Is o 
the heroine of Graham Greene's nove 
The End « the Affair i saint () 
co e she is! A woman who sacrificed 
like that She's a saint. | tell vou! | 
Madeleine Renaud of the tamous B 
company losing her voice oO! 
ne nave yngitis On a recent show? 
It was larvng I tell you! She was 
Mne next night!”) Is the popular P 
lan chanteuse who recently came to 
town ally st fle ile Corn 
or is she better born? (“Oh well. if 1 ‘ 
the way ou feel. we will never agree. ) 
Sometimes an argument is carried on 
A such mutual fire and conviction that 
Denise and ner guests have stopped 
Peaking to each other by bedtime. This 


doesn't worry anybody Most 


ot Miss Pelletier’s friends know from 


too much 


eX 
perience that if she’s mad tonight she'll 
be over it by tomorrow, or next week 
or maybe not until next month. In any 
vase. one can expect an overflow of 
Gallic temperament from someone who 
Ss generally acknowledged to be the 


Tallulah Bankhead of French Canada 


* 


By Simpkins 
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Sizzling drive with push-button 
sends big, Dodge soaring more 
scat the breakaway, more smoothness the go! 


odge Mayfair 2-door Hardtop 


Like to meet the snappiest of all road runners? Just try a dazzling 

Dodge with Torque-Flite drive for dash and hurry-up! It won't take 

you long to learn why Dodge is the new popularity star of '57! Watch how Dod ge goes On the open highway! New 
Torque-Flite drive lets you sail around “slow-you-down" traffic with 
lots of safety power left over. Its trouble-free, mechanical push-button 
controls touch off the most powerful (215 h.p.) standard V-8 among 
low-priced cars. Drive a quality-engineered Dodge now. Your dealer 


Dodge for '57 handles like a truc will proudly show you the benefits of such other revolutionary 


sports car! New, advance¢ 


i-design 


Torsion-Aire suspension system 


advances as Torston-Aire Ride and Total-Contact 


brakes, too! 


You get more in a 


THE BIG BEAUTIFUL BUY 


flattens down the bumps . . . levels 

out cornering lean puts a stoy You're always a step ahead in cars of The Forward Look > 
to brake ‘‘nose-dive’’! 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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the understanding heart 
andthe humantouch 


‘nod neg. shelt Sut 
F'ood, clo elter... yes. But it takes more than 
burden from dest souls 
n Arr In its hostels, havens 
nit nces emergency relief; 
human touch are 
: ng shattered lives and 
{ ned b n or suffering. 
+} y y | j 
: I g, YOUR support is 
needed bv fait vO! w Lhe Salvation Army 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS 
20 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 
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How can the Maritimes get 


in on the boom? 


“When a Maritimer counts his share of ten y 


of prosperity in Canada 


( iX 
' len 
‘ ther 
| on 
ot ¢ | ire even 
| tu part 
t been ich 
( 
It ( oo bout which the 
( Ware The 
Ne Co S101 or 
to ' ber t ed 
cono ot ¢ 
Marit 
t pe nt 
N 
\ 
) I es 1 to the 
ing the chinks 
Maritime economy 
\ h ppeared the prelim 
pe of the Roval Commission on 
( id Economic Prospects. 
called the Gordon Report. This dealt with 
many pects of Maritime economy. and 
forec tot what Newfoundland will de- 
mand of the federal government. In its 
rict to the Gordon Commission the ts 
mh OV nment poke ol reat ce 
of roads, hospitals, schools 
nitation works and other public 
tilit 
But to Maritimers one paragraph in the 
Gordo Rep rt virtually monopoll ed 
nt t I! ho turn out that ther 
IS ombination of 1 
tities to permit 
eo Vir t laurds n 
Ol enero Istance 
to those people ho 
to other part of 
( ad here n De t op 
h head-shakin nd 
VE povert Of the 
M nade fresh head 
ne Ih e it ther delighted the 
M SCTISE ot humo tt 
OV nt innoun 1} that the 
( C ounc to finance nd toster 
Cul ts could t nched imme 
hundred million dollars 
i tt duties on the 
S vs Dunn and Ivaac W 
K evervwhere lid not 
pportunity of commenting. “It 
of poor Mari 
tm r Can culture 
Marit e never had reason to 
e€ mode out the contribution the re- 
on tf made in brains and le idership 
to the nation. They will readily point out 
that proportionately twice as many natives 
of the Atlantic provinces find their way 
into the Canadian Who's Who as do 
MACLE 


he feels shortchans 


in other provinces. O is- 
aintains that the Mariti re 
Scotland, exporti nt 


achieves a disproportionat 


people born 


torian m 
the Canadian 
which 
of important 
Un States 


positions in Canad 


political, educatio | 


The 


heavily 


ited 
nited Ct 


trial lite 


depends on th 
because 


“Maritime 


honor 


Tor ministers 


church official puts it 


sull consider it an to have ’ 


while 


in the church even devout { es 


elsewhere try to steer their sons t 


nr 


ofitable 


SO 


callings 


regardless of how well-int 
was the Gordon Report S suggests it 
Maritimet 


if was gt 


some s might be better 


eeted with indignati n 


provinces. Geor 


i Nova Scotia MP, made a sharp | 
in the Commons: “If they take 
theres going to be no foundatior wk 
etl where would Canada get it | 
ers?” Back home. though, exaspe n 
tempered with laughter when a 
ty New Brunswick farmer growled tn 


dio interview: “I don’t know what all 
ss is about—Maritimers are 
to go up to Canada and straighten 


ngs out for them 


Steamships were a death blow 


But most Maritimers would be wi 
to pass up some credit for a little m« 
cush. When he counts his share of ten 


unprecedented prosperity in ¢ 
he been 


He might even concede (a) that the 


years ol 
he shortchan 


M 


ada feels has 


times lack some of the natural resour 
that have boomed other areas, (b) that 
haus no intention. anyway. of chasing do 
lars as ftrenziedly as. say. his Onta 
counterpart, and (c) that the aver 
Mfaritime income has nearly double 
during his lifetime and we 
y good if the statisticians d 
Insist ON COMparing it with the re 
Canada 
In any case, Maritimers don't att 
their troubles primarily to recent 
Wi they're being diplomatic they 
their economy has been a problem 
three generations” or for “nearly 
fred years.” When they're not. thes 
it the same date by saving bluntly 
since Contederation.’ They reme 
that when the new nation first took st 
of its people’s affairs. New Brun 
per-capita payroll manutacturin 
lustries was higher than both Ont 
ind Quebec: and that little Prince | 
ward Island had exactly the same rat 


industrial employment as Ontario 

What are the Maritimes 
plaints? Recently 
Brunswick 


principal co 
the government of 
list of the m 
the region through 


drew up a 


factors affecting 


vears. They include 
*% The coming of the steamship to 
stroy the Maritimes’ proud. prospe! 


industry 
+ The 


and mass marketing which favored ind 


of buildfng wooden sailing s! 


development of mass producti 


tries in dense population areas. 
Tariffs the Maritime 


advantages of closeness to export marke! 


which offset 


* The opening of the Panama Can 

which put Pacific Coast lumber into co 

petition with Maritime lumber in Europ 
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uality 
has a name 


vinyls... 


NURSERY ITEMS 


are confidently bought when 


. ’ 
made of ‘“‘Vinylite” that’s 
Because he puts implicit trust in you, you put your 
complete trust in the brands you know: like nursery 


items made of “Vinylite” ... soft and comfy. waterproof, 


easy to keep clean—and with the wonderful extra 
value of being exclusively Sanitized (as are many other ; 
“Vinylite™ products). Then. too—you ll find “Vinylite” 


MADE is gauge-marked as a buying guide to value. So when 


os you see nursery items. household accessories. rainwear or 
Vinylite garden hose. wading pools and inflatable toys made of x 
“Vinylite”. buy them with complete confidence .. . 
for there's none better. Be sure—only when it’s z 
<Gie identified can you be certain it is made of “Vinylite’’. 


“Registered rode Mork of RESINS AND CHEMICALS LIMITED 


600 DORCHESTER ST. W., MONTREAL 
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for concentrating war industries in central 
Canada may seem logical. Nevertheless 
when Maritimers saw big factories being 
built of idized in Quebec and On- 
tario by the federal government and later 
sold at a big discount to their operators 
to becorne the foundation of great indus- 
trial prosperity, they were understandably 
bitter at their own empty-handedness 


How far an inheritance of ex-war in- 


dustries could have gone toward solving 
the Maritimes’ economic problems is de 
batable. The region has some deep-root 


disadvantages: a comparatively smal 


percentage of first-rate farmland; a pri- 
mary industry, coal, that ts struggling for 
survival against receding coal seams and 
encroaching competition from fuel oil 
and natural gas; a highway system that 1s 
inferior and in places rudimentary com- 
pared with the paved networks that have 


contributed to prosperity elsewhere In 


it the Atlantic provinces have assets, 
too. Among them are an efficient and 
highly productive forest-products indus- 
try that is being managed on sell-per 
industry 


petuating principles: fishing 


* 
| 
| 
| \ irket 
| nree om 
| rere) tin th nd 
M () the iiwa 
the Mari 
ng trom 
( | Another 
it tr t 
| { penalized to 
} ‘ havent got The 
| 
dera 
tries 
} 
| 
t nt reasons 


Whon the working day is dows, and, you've 
nlaxttion, take now look. 
at oven. sparkling of Molson 


youn 


Export Aly’ a 
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that is making more products, and m 
money, than ever before in history 
a mineral potential that Maritimers 
convinced has an enormously prosper: 
future. They believe, though, that M 
time economy is hindered by being tre 
ed as if it shared Canada’s boom 

For example, Maritimers say that | 
er incomes and native caution kept th 
consumer credit buying within bour 
while the rest of Canada went on a “b 
now, pay later” spree that Prime Mini 
St. Laurent called “cashing in on be 
skins before we have shot the bears.” | 
credit crackdown by the Bank of Cana 
which recently resulted affected frus 
Maritime borrowers as well as inflatio: 
happy Upper Canadians. Premier Rob« 
Stanfield of Nova Scotia complained dry 
that Maritime farms and industries we 
being refused operating loans “because « 
a policy determined in Upper Canad 
that is in no way related to conditior 
here . curbs that the Bank of Canada 
put on credit were designed to arrest ii 
flationary tendencies that were the rest 


of a staggering economic boom else 
where. Industry here is not now—and ha 
not been since Confederation in any 


danger of growing too fast.” 
Do they run their own lives? 


Most Maritimers join in the complaint 
that they have received skimpy benefit 
from the premium-sized Canadian dollar 
but they suffer its disadvantages. It has 
cost them much of the export trade that 
once made the Maritimes prosperous, for 
one thing. It has lost business for Atlantic 
seaports because, other things being equal 
it is cheaper for traders to ship through 
U.S. ports and pay charges in U.S. dol 
lars 

Maritimers resent particularly having 
their lives run by “policy determined in 
Upper Canada.” They point out that since 
the government's Industrial Development 
Bank, organized to lend money to sound 
businesses unable to get help elsewhere 
opened a branch in Halifax it has been 
making three times more loans to Mari 
timers than when applications were han 
dled by a staff working out of Montreal 

Even minor manifestations of absentee 
control can exasperate a Maritimer. On 
a CNR train running between Halifax 
and Montreal a passenger ordered wh 
the menu called its “luncheon special 
salmon salad. It turned out to be canned 
British Columbia salmon. The passenger 
it with distaste. “This train) rut 
through some of the world’s greatest 
he muttered But some 
man in a Montreal office decides that 
canned stuff from three thousand mile 


salmon country 


away Is something special to a Maritin 
el 

But the Maritimer is not without his 
special streak of optimism. Depending ot! 
Where the traveler happens to be, he wil 
currently hear much of one of the four 
giant) construction schemes for which 
Maritimers hold high hopes 
*% A stone causeway to bridge nine mile 
of ocean, eighty to ninety feet deep. an 
link Prince Edward Island by road and 
rail to the mainland 
* A gigantic tidal power plant at Passa 
maquoddy on the Bay of Fundy thi 


would produce one million horsepowe! 


of electricity to be shared equally by N 
Brunswick and Maine 

% A ship canal across the isthmus th 
joins Nova Scotia to the continent. Th 
Chignecto Canal, first proposed by tt 
French more than three hundred yea 
ago and on the verge of being started 
dozen times since. would bring Saint 
John five hundred sea miles nearer Mont 
real and in effect make the Bay of Fund 
part of the St. Lawrence Seaway 

* A giant international seaport and 
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which 
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dustrial metropolis on the Bay d’Espoir. 
a deep, sheltered ice-free inlet in southern 
Newfoundland that ts being spoken of as 
the eastern terminus of the seaway, where 
lake vessels could stack cargoes in sum- 
mer for winter trans-shipment, and where 
Newfoundland power and raw materials 
would be fabricated into many products 

Ihe tidal power project. familiarly 
called ‘Quoddy, and the Prince Edward 
Island causeway are in the realm of near 
future possibilities. Canada has put up 
$300,000, and the United States $3,000 
000, for a new survey of Quoddy’s poten- 
tialities, and the governments have asked 
the surveying engineers to hurry their re 


port. A few weeks ago Hon. George ¢ 


Marler, minister of transport, said the 


causeway deserved serious considera 
tion 

Ihe other two. projects are more 
dreams-that-might-come-true. But, as one 
Maritimer put it. “we like to have some 
thing to dream about while we work away 
at the grass roots.” And at present the 
people of all four Atlantic provinces are 
engaged in a broad grass-roots program 
to cure their peculiar ills. The movement 
known as “operation bootstraps or more 
formally the Atlantic Provinces Eco 
nomic Council. was started less than two 
vears ago with one director, one secre 
tarv. an over-all budget of $26,000, the 
support of most Maritime businessmen 
and of some politicians. It has taken root 
ind flourished 

APEC’s objective is to find the answers 
to the myriad economic problems of the 
four provinces. APEC wants to be able 
to advise on questions as small as, “Is 
there room for another hot-dog stand on 
the Cabot Trail?” and as big as Are 
conditions good for a multi-million steel 
mill in New Brunswick”? 

APEC’s researches have already led 
along some strange routes. Like the jour 
ney taken by a certain one-pound package 
of frozen codfish. The fish was caught 
by Grand Manan Island fishermen = in 
New Brunswick waters and sold to a pro 
cessing plant on the Nova Scotia shore 
of the Bay of Fundy. There it was fillet 
ed. frozen and shipped. as forty-five per 
cent of Maritime fish is shipped. to the 
U.S. A Boston broker sold the frozen 
fish to a company that sells food treeze 
and frozen foods to householders as a 
package deal Part of the Boston fish 
purchase was shipped to Montreal to be 
distributed to Canadian custome! in 


cluding those in the Maritimes 
Mountain of cheap potatoes 


That wandering fish is by no mean 
exceptional in Maritime marketing, which 
Is replete with paradoxes In Fredericton 
capital of New Brunswick and the heart 
of the Saint John River apple region 
erocers do a brisk trade in British Co 
lumbia apples 

Maritime growers ship tons of tresh 
blueberries to the United States ind 
Maritimers buy them back, frozen, at 
double the price Natural cheese is sold 
to processing plants outside the provinces 
and bought back at a high markup in 
the form of processed packaged “cheese 
foods.” Maritimers dig literally mountains 
of high-grade, low-priced potatoes, then 
pay greatly inflated prices for potatoes 
imported from competitors in the United 
States, French-fried and frozen in a plant 
near Montreal and stored in Toronto 
warehouses until ordered by grocers in 
the Maritimes 

At first glance it’s easy to decide that 
somebody must be to blame,” says Wat- 
son Jamer, manager of the Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada for the Maritimes and 
one of the founders of APEC. “But when 
you try to pinpoint the blame it turns 
out that we just don’t have the concen- 
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tration of customers to justify more than 
our meagre facilities for receiving, grad 
ing, processing, packaging, storing and 
marketing our own farm and sea _ prod- 
ucts 

“If we had one city with as large a 
concentration of the consumer popula- 
tion as, say, Toronto has in Ontario or 
Vancouver in British Columbia, then we 
could attract both the capital to finance 
plants and equipment and the experi 
enced manpower to operate them.” 

Lack of local capital to help finance 
a more efficient Maritime economy 


arouses some bitterness among the prov 
inces’ planners. Clarence Gillis, Cape 
Breton MP, blames Ontario and Quebec 
financiers for ignoring the Maritimes 
“The curtain is pulled at Montreal and 
there’s no thinking east of Montreal,” he 
said recently. “That’s where Canada ends 
as far as risk capital for industrial de- 
velopment is concerned 

There are reasons for this reluctance, 
of course 

Not 'ong ago a Montreal industrialist 
with interests in five companies, one of 
which has a branch in Halifax, was asked 


why he didn’t open branches of his other 
companies in the Maritimes. “Simple,” 
he answered. “With your” spread-out 
population it takes four distributors to 
sell the volume one distributor handles in 
Ontario or Quebec.” 

The extent to which Maritime popula 
tion is “spread out” can be gathered from 
the picture in the most populous Mari 
time province: Nova Scotia’s 700,000 
people are divided among nearly as many 
cities, towns, villages, hamlets and popu 
lated crossroads as Ontario's five and a 
half million This scattered settlement 
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hy Arthur Price for the pulp and pape 


COWIA Century Whaler AAS Carved fl M 


itself, and benefits each individual Canadian. 


NDUSTRY of ( AANADA 


CANADIANS 


Horn of Plenty 


Pulp and paper is a cornerstone in Canada’s prosperity. The record 
shows that the well-being of Canadians and the health of this 
industry are inseparable. Each day pulp and paper increases the 
wealth of the nation by $3!2 million. It provides more jobs than 
any other manufacturer. And through its annual expenditures, 
exceeding $1 billion, it creates employment for hundreds of 
thousands of others in countless enterprises. Indeed, the wealth 


created by this single industry flows throughout the land, multiplies 
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Eliminate the “guess” and 
the “work” from meal making with 


with Perfect 
Af 
Con Ht 


EASY-TO-SET DIAL 


Right in the handle where it 
is easy to see — easy to sef. 
Signal light indicates when 
proper femp-eroture 

is reached. 


EASY-TO-SEE 
FRYGUIDE 


Gives recom- 
mended tem- 
peratures. 
are Eliminates 


guess work 
6 and failures. 
You get eggs like J 
this every time in the 
Sunbeam set at 300’. ore 
~ 
The perfect companion to the HERE IS WHAT HAPPENS 
> P P WITH UNCONTROLLED HEAT 
Sunbeam Saucepan are seared around edges, 
leathery on the bottom, with un- 
Only the Sunbeam Automatic Electric Frypan ooked white around the yolks. 
| gives you all the advantages for pertect cook- 
ing results the easy modern It Fries 
e raises Bakes Stews Pan broils makes 
# delicious pancakes, omelets, french toast and See the 
heats “frozen dinners.’ Controlled heat elim JACKIE RAE SHOW 
; inates cooking failures. Results are always on television 
i pertect. Its square shape gives you 20° more every Thursday night 
cook ing area too 
Available in four sizes to meet y family’s a 
needs; Standard, Medium, Large and Super. 
High dome vented aluminum covers or heat 
3 resistant glass covers are also available 
Water Sealed Element 
j 
j The entire pan can 
be immersed in 
water up to control 
panel for quick, 
easy wasning. 
Square Shape Cooks More 
Because of Sun- 
beam’s square = 
{ shape a full “2 Ib 
of bacon will lie flat keeps 
| cook flat because of s Ps 
the Sunbeam's Con- 
| trolled Heat. No 
| curling or burning. 
Be sure you get the original and genuine Sunbeam Frypan. 
for Mother 
be 
we tor on her day 
OF QUALTIY Shavernasier, Toaster, etc. 
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helps to create a vicious circle. The lack 
of concentrated population discourages 


ve lack of industry discourages 


Maritimers whose job it is to lure in- 


lustrie to the region Nav pecome ac 
customed to that and a number of other 
tandard objections high freight rates 
medioc road networks high cost of 

cit Ch Of TOP-SK ed technicians 
Occasio lisadvantage 1s cited that 
vent ncountered before. Not 
ong azo 4 prospect Who had looked over 
he Halifax is the possible site of a 
plant ve as the final reason for his ad 
verse decision | couldnt ask my com 
pany ’s executives to live in a place that 


offers so little night life and excitement 
Some cynic has said that if the freight 
Maritimes 


would have had to invent it. That's unfau 


rate question didn't exist the 


because freight ‘ inple isant 
reality to Maritimers. For thirty year 


federal and provincial 


rates are an 


governments ind 
various interested bodies have tried to 
soften the penalty of doing business a 
long rail haul away from the nation’s 


principal markets 


One bold proposal (quite seriously put 
forward by assorted sponsors) is to treat 
! ht rates like postage rates a unl 


form charge throughout Canada regard 


less of distance. Up to now, though. the 
thoritie have settled for piecemeal 
measul 1 twenty-percent cut in freight 


charges within the Atlantic region: sub 
sidies on feed shipments from the west 
on agricultural lime needed by many 
Maritime farms, on coal shipments. These 
measures may not solve the problems 
but they re not trivial gestures. Last year 
freight-rate subsidies, which the = gov 
ernment prefers to call “subventions 


imounted to more than $23,000,000 


Another approach to “prosperity d 
nite reight rat 


pil fe tc 


} 


IS to manufacture 
litable articles. high in va 


ue In propor 
tion to weight and bulk to keep the 
content of their cost low when 
they are offered for sale in outside mar 
kets. Products that have tackled the 
freight-rate bogey with conspicuous suc 
cess include candy. brushes and high 
quality shoes. Other products that APEC 
officials maintain can be produced suc 
fully in the Maritimes are plastics 
clothing, electronic equipment 
On the other hand. Maritimers them 
ves complain that the phrase freight 


been used to cover a multitude 


of unwarranted overcharges by mer 
chants Our grandfathers. fathers and 
now we keep hearing that ‘freight rates’ 
refrain,” said one Maritimer. “If you ask 
why a shirt costs a dollar and a half more 
than the identical article in Montreal. the 


answer ts ‘freight rates. Why does frozen 


orange juice sell for a quarter a tin here 
ind sixteen cents in Toronto?: ‘freight 
rate \ couple of cents in freight cer 


tainly grows muscles before it gets on the 
store shelves. We have a saying down 
here that ‘all freight travels first class to 
the Maritimes 

Certain small industries do flourish in 
the Maritimes, provided they stay small 
Pursuing the idea that clothing manu- 
facture would be an appropriate business 
for Maritimers, APEC investigators made 
an interesting and little-known discovery 
dozens of small outfits were operating 
busily and prosperously in the production 
of clothing, prosperously enough, at any 
rate, to support two or three workmen 
and a proprietor who doubled as shop 
foreman and trebled as traveling sales- 
man. Typical procedure was for the pro- 
prietor to go off on two or three selling 
trips a year, taking just enough orders to 
keep his small shop busy until his next 
trip 

One result of this method is that many 
a Maritime retailer is never called on by 


MACLI 


t 


hese manufacturer-salesmen, and in 


do not know such local industries 


When a typical small manufacturer 


asked why he did not try to expand 


e 


xample by hiring a full-time sale 


and concentrating on production h 
plained 


If | hire a salesman, soon he wi 


elling more pants and workshirts th 


and my men can make. So Pll hav 


hire more men and teach them to 


my way. This shop I own will become 


mall and Ill have to get a bigger p 


ind rent this. Today I'm neither a 


lord nor a tenant; if | expand I'll be 
Next, the extra workmen will make m 


lothes than one salesman can sell. so | 
1ave to hire another and my invent 


will pile up until his orders catch up. | 


have to worry about freight rates 


drafts, invoices and commissions and 


surance. Soon [I will be no longer runt 


a business: my business will be runt 


I 


ne. No thanks 


They have to import pilots 


There is, however. no general lack « 
nterprise in the Maritimes. There 
or example, larger oil companies in ( 


uda than Irving Oil Co. Limited, but 1 


t 


( 


4 


ygger individual oil man than kK. C. | 
ng. There are at least three larger 
ines in Canada than Maritime Cent 
Airways, but no bigger individual ai 
than Carl Burke, founder and 
xf Maritime Central, an airline that gr 


tast from a One-plane feeder service 


Prince Edward Island that, although t 


( 


t 


najority of his eighty-three pilots 
anadians, he has had to reach out into 
ine other countries to find trained men 
o man his planes 

Some Maritimers have shown that er 


erprise can overcome the “sell cheap 


— in PERFECTION 
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oughbred with a quiet, unmistak 
able quality that is apparent in ever 
clear-cut, well-balanced line and in the 
flawless, precision craftsmanship. 

what a wonderful thrill of accomplis! 
ment awaits you with the BOLEX H1 
Reflex. It's so versatile, so accurate 
and easy to use yet it outpertosn 

all others! 

See this finest of all cameras 
at your favourite photographic stor 
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buy dear” cycle that has plagued the 
Maritimes. For years the farmers of Car- 
leton County, N.B., shipped peas to 
Maine to be processed into frozen peas. 
But today the McCain brothers of East 
Florenceville are freezing a big share of 
the county’s crop in their modern {reez- 
ing plant. 

This year a start is expected to be 
made on a million-dollar freezing plant, 
fostered by APEC research, in the Saint 
John suburb of Lancaster. It is hoped 
that the plant will become a nucleus for a 
cluster of food-processing plants and 
packaging factories to improve the distri- 
bution of Maritime-grown produce and 
keep “markup money” in the region 

In 1955 the Atlantic provinces bought 
nearly two million pounds of poultry 
from other provinces, and some Christ- 
mas turkeys from as far away as Cali- 
fornia. But a new figure showed in the 
statistics: half a million pounds of poul- 
try had been shipped into Ontario and 
Quebec. Only a few years before the 
Maritimes’ “poultry industry” had con- 
sisted largely of unattractive birds raised 
in small flocks by farm wives as a side- 
line. Today many families in the Anna 
polis Valley of Nova Scotia are ratsing 
flocks numbering in the hundreds of 
thousands. Many other forms of efficient 
diversified farming have come to the 
valley where once apples were supreme. 
Recently a veteran) Annapolis farmer 
complained bitterly to a provincial agri- 
cultural representative: “I remember the 
wonderful days when a man sprayed his 
orchard in the spring, harvested and sold 
his apples in the fall and curled all win- 
ter. Now the new generation wants us 
all to work every day in the year 

The Maritimes’ fishing industry is de- 
scribed by provincial authorities (and 
even by some men in the industry) as “a 


THIS WILL BE THE HIGH SPOT 


OF YOUR Québee, TRIP 


The Rocher Percé of Gaspé is 
only one of the countless beauty 
spots that you will enjoy on 
your holiday in picturesque, ro- 
mantic, historic, Province de 


Québec. 


For road maps and helpful 


information, write Provincial 


Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y 
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bright spot in the economy.” Cooked and 
frozen fish sticks have boosted fish con- 
sumption and the industry is confident of 
added stimulus to sales by two innova- 
tions: cooked, frozen individually 
packaged servings of fish and chips, and 
the use of antibiotics to keep fish fresh 
long enough to reach millions of poten- 
tial new customers 

Many Maritimers feel, though, that in- 
dividual “bright spots” are not enough 
to lift living standards anywhere neat 
those of the rest of Canada. They feel 
that major operations, literally, are need- 
ed. That is why they never tire of dis- 
qussing gigantic projects like "Quoddy, the 
Chignecto canal, Newfoundland’s super- 
seaport and the Prince Edward Island 
causeway. 

Islanders would welcome that cause- 
way almost as much for the cheaper 
power it might bring them, over the new 
overland route from New Brunswick, as 
for the convenience of being able to drive 
cars, trucks and trains without a ferry 
interlude. The island, with its scattered 
population served by power generated 
by imported fuels, has one of the highest 
power rates in North America. 

But islanders ponder one knotty prob- 
lem that the causeway will bring: who 
will pay for the new roads that increased 
traffic will require? Among the things 
that kept P.E. 1. out of Confederation 
SIX years after her sister Maritimes had 
joined was the question of transportation 
Islanders considered an internal railway 
as essential as a train ferry to the main 
land. They got it. But today the passenger 
trains are gone, freight trains run two to 
three days a week, and Premier Alex 
Matheson predicts that by 1973, P. E. L's 
centennial year as a Canadian province, 
“all the rails will be rusted.” Meanwhile 
car and truck traffic runs on roads built 
out of a small province's budget 

The reason for the demise of P. E. L.’s 
passenger trains, as described by Premier 
Matheson, was a saga of frustration: “A 
farmer living twenty miles out of Char- 
lottetown wanted to come into the city on 
a winter's day to do business. He'd have 
to leave home before daylight to drive 
the average of three miles to catch the 
8.20 train. This would get him into Char- 
lottetown at eleven, and he'd find the 
people he had to see were beginning to 
think of lunch. If he waited until after 
lunch to do business, that didn’t give him 
much time because he had to get his train 
at 3 p.m. to get him back home long 
after his suppertime, tired out and with 
nothing accomplished. That was why the 
trains had to go: they didn't serve the 
people.” 

It should be made clear, though, that 
if none of the projects dear to Maritimers 
are realized they will continue to make 
the best of things. The Gordon Report 
took that characteristic of the Maritimer 
into account when it suggested that per- 
haps many of them would be better off 
in other provinces 

‘Many people in the Atlantic region 
would not exchange on any terms their 
more peaceful way of life and the com 
parative ease and quiet that goes with it 
for the noise and the bustle and the tense 
ness one associates with living in large 
metropolitan areas like Montreal, Toron 
to and Vancouver.” 

A young Saint John businessman nod- 
ded amen to that paragraph and added 
“In Montreal I have to run for buses. In 
Toronto I don't even try running because 
I know the door will close in my face 
In Saint John I walk to my bus, and the 
driver waits. That to me is the difference 
between the Maritimes and Upper Can 
ada. When the time comes that I have to 
run for Saint John buses, ll move out 
I might as well be making the extra 
money, then.” 
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Exclusive double 


wall gives cool, eco- 
nomical cooking. 
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Water-sealed heat 


ing element for 
easy washing. 


Gravy from Sunbeam “— Ordinary Pon. 


There is less shrinkage in meat prepored ino Sunbeam Saucepan. 
Delicious, natural meat jvices ore protected from evaporation. 
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No more of this perfect results 
Soups, rice, cereals; all foods con be cooked without 
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joy 


need al 


The wonder of the evening lives on 


iuctance 


pavement or 


have not 


magine pinning 


internal sanitary pro- 


Crossir 
the night in the ranger’s 


Athabaska_ 


necessary 


lost the 


have we 


of walking? 


Continued from page 32 


rom one sitting 


position to 


trom the soft chair in the liv- 


the soft seat in the automo- 
If he lacks a car, he will 
for fifteen minutes under a 


go a distance he might have 
half the time. Mor 
this 


to plant 


e than mere 


involved in mass imertia, 


firm foot on 


to stretch one’s legs up 


This is not to say that no 
walks unless he has to. Some 
liminishing breed. still do 


forgotten the shape of 


cast before them by the sun 
on city streets. In the country 
to enjoy the feel of turf be 


neath their boot soles and to partake in 


of a world that grows below 

hey climb a hill 
ferenc fo walking not 
to explain to those who 


driven. the 
walk 


drive or are 


to go for a before turn- 


om the downtown section 


that | meet another person 
the sound of my step. dogs 
when cars pass with a swish 


lare of horn, the dogs are 
heard foottall down 
disturbs them 


igo when I was walking at 


toria, B.C a police car pull 
1 ne Ihe constable asked 
was answered that 
or the exercise. He regarded 


then said, “Oh, | see. Walk 


His tone disparaged walking— 


on tor man 


tan Pas planned 


cabin 


a days travel of 
Thi Wa before the 
connecting Jasper with 


Banff had been cut through 


ifter noon ibove Sunwapta 

met part of Banff outfitters 
The mar it t} | 

worn, wearin ed shirt, buck 

twir haps and ridi ut 

pt reined in his big roan 

earned that | was hiking in 

not for p per 

bi is he phrased it ust for 

f the sweat” on my lips, he 

own at me thoughttull wagved 


on, secure in his 


eminence 


© accosted me in 


€ ooked askanc at walkin 
i Slightly different an The 
eemed to consider that a walk 
eet at night was [rivolot i 
me. In contrast, the rid on 
vxaska would have been harder 
e his reason, not because he 
less articulate, but be 


reasons were not so conscious- 


walking, especially 


man. 


To his mind 


pack, subtly demeaned a 


believe [wage ever 
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‘dries’ pimples because it helps 
to remoy he oils that encour- 
ige punples 
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color s punples while it w Dr py ples 
wl eusy ‘ Ss une n ents fa Must work 
for you as ad in clinical tests or money back. 
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penetrating medical action sottens and loosens black- 
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punples or blackheads lay longer. Get CLEARASI 
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(economy 
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Back-packing, he might have said, was 
than “scabbing on a horse.” A 
man could hardly sink further below his 
proper which was, of 
astride 


no more 


eStafe, 


The Spanish 


course, 


word for “gentle- 


man,” cahallero, has its root in the Latin 
caballus, “a horse,” as has the French 
title of chevalier and the English “chiy 


alry 


noted a 


In feudal times horsemanship de- 
man’s The upper 
rode, the poorer walked, or at best sat o1 
the rump of a burro. Metaphorically and 
in fact, the man on horseback was above 
the man on foot 

The red-shirted rider on the Athabaska 
could not have walked far had he wanted 
to. Mounted, his high-heeled gaiters and 
his heavy batwing chaps protected him 
The high heel would not slip 
through the stirrup to hang him up if his 
horse bucked, and the chaps Lave 
purchase on his leather 
together they made walking an awkward 


class classes 


easily 


him 


good saddle 


and cumbersome exercise. Indeed. they 
marked his emancipation from walking 
and from the dull and menial tasks as 
sociated with those who walked the 


slaves, the serfs, the peasants Phe ad 
“pedestrian” has come to 
the dull, the humdrum ot 
place 

Modern woman, though she may not 


know it, is 


jective mean 


the common 


this bias 
Her high 
walking 


boot o1 


also the victim of 
against all that is “pedestrian.” 
heels are no more adapted for 
than. are those of the 
Although they push her pelvis out 
of place and afflict her with and 
bunions, she them for 


cowboy’s 
gaiter 
corns 
suffers fashion’s 


sake. Deprived of her natural 
gait, on her foreshortened 
not walk far or 


ment at 


swinging 
foot, she can 
fast: she stabs the pave 
stlt-like 
as if in anger at the earth that bears het 
up, while man stands by and 
acclaim her progress as a thing of beauty 


each Step with a heel 


to admire 


More forthrightly, the Chinese used 
to bind the feet of their high-born baby 
girls. Later, in the Middle Ages, the Ve- 
netlans introduced the zoccoli. These 
were elaborate slippers, raised on tiny 
stilts sometimes as high eighteen 
inches. On them, like her Chinese sister 
with bound feet. the lady could barely 
totter from place to place. Unable to 
walk, much less work in the fields, or to 
stray far from home, at least in theory, 
she offered uneasy testimony to her hus 


band’s affluence and to the virtue of his 

household 
Similarly, the 

heels by 


woman's high 
limit her mobility 
in the social 


modern 
implication 


and set her high scale. The 


cowboy’s gaiter. though it impedes his 
walking, shows that he is more mobile 
than his social inferior, the man afoot 


These days, of course, the motorcar 


and not the horse or style of heel. sets 


the standard of mobility. The 


pensive the car, the 


more ex 
further its driver is 
removed from the mundane 
of walking. pedestrian, 
through the windshield 

an encumbrance to. the 
man's physical 


necessity 
glimpsed 
than 


S no more 
highway. But 
dignity, 
that he 
upright, lifting his 


essential setting 


him above the beasts. is alone 


among them walks 
forehead to the sun 
Millennia ago, with a crude stone 


implement in his hand, he walked out of 


the shadows to conquer and populate the 
world Behind his somber brow wert 
visions, and in his hand. swinging fre¢ 
because he was erect the slow-grown 
power that would change and shape tl 
place he walked and make those visiot 
real. Man walked across six continent 
and the act of walking became a part 
his religion and philosophy 

The Book of Genesis says And they 
heard the voice of the Lord God walk 


ing in the garden in the cool of the da 


* God was not borne along above th 
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hed ould keep it up fo oth 
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t to I iV battle he 1 vot 
lo Harold’s plowboys and yeomen 
march of two hundred miles in ten day 
would not have been excessive. In the 


mere outing In October John 
Coulter ype! Vas seized by th 


Blackfeet on the headwaters of the Mi 


oO t ir the present town of Zeman 
Montan The Indians stripped him of his 
clothe ind moccasins and turned hin 
loose. For six miles Coulter outran his 
pul It ne Missouri 
river and. stark naked barefoot. 
walked two hundred miles over the 
mountains to a tort on the lower Yellow 
stone. traversing in treezing weather 
part of todav’s Montana. It took 


him eight days 


In those days men often measured 


their walks not in hundreds. but in thor 


sands of miles. One. John Pritchard 


ed in the records of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, is an example. In October 


I8!4 his canoe was “taken with the ice” 


at Abitibi while he was traveling from 
Montreal with a message for the gover- 
nor of the Red River settlement. Pritch- 
ard tied on snowshoes and tramped two 
thousand miles, hauling his provisions on 
a sled, with the temperature below zero. 
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frontier years of North America it was 


Perhaps a more remarkable overland 
ourney ts that of Robert Campbell. also 
of the HB¢ According to the journal ot 
Sir George Simpson. then governor ¢ 
t} ompany. Campbell left the White 
Rive tributary to the Yukon on_ the 
Alaskan boundary on September 6, |852 
He reached Crow Wing on the head o 
the Mississippi on March 13. 1853. In} 
0 ost of it by snowshoe, he hac 
traveled from the watershed of the Be 


Sc to that of the Gulf of Mexico 
crossing those of the Arctic and Hudsor 
B n route, coverin 6 degrees ot I 
longitude. a total dista 


of about three thousand miles in a little 


OVE SIX months 
Such walks may sound heroic toda) 
t { propel onditions a walk o 


a hundred miles or more need entail no 
hardship for a man who is. physically 
ible. In September 1925 I hiked from 
Jasper to Lake Loutse with Douglas Bi 


in of Winnipe The route we took was 

the direct one of the present-day 

hway and on it we covered more that 

two hundred miles through mountai 

( ilf day in making a raft rd 

crossing tl North Saskatchewan rive! 


Xe than at the beginning of 


the journey. Uniike Saxon King Harold 


soldie we Were not wearing chain mat 
Instead, we set out under fifty-five-pound 
Packs This walk from Jasper to Lake 


Loutse was no exceptional feat. It was a 
casual outin i way of living for a while 
close to the mountains 

Since then I have often sat on a high 
er and watched below me the cars 
on the highway leading south from Jas 
per. They resemble black beetles. each 
pursued by the one behind it. Encased 
in his glass bubble mounted on a steel 
frame, the driver and those with him see 
little of the mountains. They have no 
time. They are impatient to be home 
again and tell of the places they have 
been 

Mountains are loneliness and mystery 


To them from early days man has gone 


to dream his dreams and seek his God 
He has gone, not in a machine, the frozen 
labor of other men. and certainly not in 
haste, but humbly and on foot. The re- 
ward the mountains give him is in the 
effort they exact from him 

The motorist. who rarely walks a mile 
trom the highway, knows none of this 
The mountains to him are so many miles 
of road between motels and his journeys 
through them only a flight from = one 
familiarity to another. Driving the same 
car that in the city takes him from 
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its GREAT 


... It's backed by more service stations than any other in the world 


When 38,000 leading service station dealers in Canada and 


the U.S. recommend the Altas Plycron Cushionaire Tire above 
all others, it’s significant. Because these men know tires from 
first hand experience with all brands, you can be sure there’s 
nothing finer than Atlas for your complete satisfaction. 


ATLAS 
PLYCRON CUSHIONAIRE 


... First in Highway Service 


You ride farther! Atlas Plycron Cushionaires are 


gluttonus for nuleage. 


You ride safer! Hundreds of non-skid edges for 
traction and braking 


You ride easier! Soft riding, easy steering. Less 
road hum and squeal on turns 


You ride prouder! Narrow whitewalls make your 


car look longer, lower, sleeker. 


rire 


You ride surer! With the Atlas guarantee honored 
by 38,000 service stations in Canada and U.S 


*TRADL-MARKS REG. COPYRIGHT ATLA PLY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED. 


EVERYWHERE IN CANADA ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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with a new 


Westinghouse 
Automatic 


FRY PAN 


New square shape holds 25% more 
food than round pans. Temperature 
chart on cool, open-safety-handle gives 
correct cooking temperatures. Easy to 
wash .. . can be dipped into water 
right up to end of handle. Pyrex or 
coppertone lid. 


You can be sure... if it's Weestinghouse 


Pe af wonderful ways you can cook 


» atallthe 


/ STEWS BRAISED FOODS 
BAKING FRYING CASSEROLES 


Enjoy TV's finest hour 
Westinghouse “STUDIO ONE” 
Monday's 10 P.M. 
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1, 
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Beer. Thi er in t 


r thirst? LABATT’S 
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house to office or tactory, his radio be 
side him blaring music and commercials, 
he is securely insulated from intimate 
contact with what ts around him. In a 
sense he has not left home at all, for the 
carrying him along at fifty 
miles an hour, is but a microcosm of the 


motorcar 


environment he thinks he has left behind 

Buried and forgotten under the gravel 
or asphalt of the highway ts the trace of 
a trail, not more than two hands wide 
never going more than a tew paces in a 
Straight line, where men once led pack- 
horses or toiled under back-packs to 
blaze the way that he would one day 
follow 

The unknown and its wonder. for 
} 


which they sought, are still there in the 


mountains, up the streams, along the 


shadowed draws that touch the highway 
No signpost points to them: the motor- 
ist, with few exceptions, passes them by 
To get to them, he would have to walk 
Walking in the mountains means 
climbing. One climbs on his toes, taking 
short steps up a steep slope. This calls 
for footwear that the motorist lacks: hob- 
nailed boots, or boots with composition 
soles which hold on grass, moss or rock. 
Thus shod, a fit man or woman can climb 
without being winded. For an older per- 
son to attempt to climb on slippery soles 
may be to invite a heart attack The 
comtort of woollen socks and a stop to 
bathe the feet in a snow-fed torrent will 


add to the day’s exhilaration 


Athletes, fishermen. skiers and such 
men as the letter carrier vhose usual 
round is twelve miles a day, are in 
separate category. But not most Cana- 
dians. For the i five- or six-mile cross- 
country walk, much less a short moun- 
tain climb, is apt to be too sudden an 


exertion 
William Blake, the English poet. wrote 


Gre it thin 's ire done when m nN and 
mountains meet 
This is not done by jostling in the 
Street 
Canadians, with the tradition of 1 
lernes } +} 1d with the 
wilderness itself it their doors, are 
tiers Once ear, for two ech Ne 
oO oO th der « ink 
m 1OV CCAUSE Ne 
forgotte ) k. In d 
ott p of Euroy paths e le 
ostels kept ope wr hikers. In Can 
d 1d the | ed States the hike Oe 
oO nis pe or the edge of the 
t ped 1 sO ne 
deafened the roar of traff 
y ‘ re cto 1 on 
We individ \ study 
Americal outh ne ts ould 
pp eq to ¢ 1 vin 
cc ons e comp ble—by Dr. Han 
K soclate professor of medicine 
Ne York ersit ad his assis 
Nc Wehbe “A to the 
ttention of President Eisenhower a litth 
wre U e The Kr Weber 
port disclosed that in six tests given to 
groups of I p nd chil 
drer SAVSIC fitness. percent of 
d one or more as 
g 8.7 pe t of th I oO 
peat I e ors believed that the 
Poo! American nowin 
buttor e Ur 
States opean hildren were more 
ctive. Inste eine taken to schoc 
ne VA Ked to hoot 
‘ of tt ost nat il and healtt 
exercises Distinct from unn th 
walke wavs has one foot on the ground 
elaxin nd eas reg ted. A 
\ AC Toes st I to 
ward, thus taking a lc stride. H 
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dom develops a paunch or ine ills that go 


with it varicose veins, shortness of 
breath and an overburdened heart. 

4 middle-aged man or woman. begin 
ning the practice of a daily walk, should 
be content at first with a modest goal 
two or three miles a day. If overweight 
he or she should have a checkup. Walk 
ing will not ordinarily reduce the weight 
of those over forty. For that, a controlled 
diet is indicated 

Most doctors say that walking exer 
cises a sound heart beneficially. Work 
and exercise are good for a sound heart 
though they might further injure a weak 
one. The tonic effect of walking ts recog 
nized in the “early ambulation” encour 
wed today after major abdominal sur 
gery. With the patient out of bed a day 
or two after the operation the danger ol 
blood clots is less and the wastage of 
muscle from inaction is avoided. 

Walking is an exercise that can be 
followed into old age. depending upon 
the individual's physical status. Witness 
the testimony of Donald B. Gillies 
mining consultant who lived in Cleve 
last fall at &4. He was 
active in his profession until his death 
He was my uncle. I wrote to ask him 
what he considered a good day's walk 
He replied At my age. a good day’s 
traveling over the usual trail country 
with a repeat the next day 


land. Gillies died 


would be 
eighteen miles. If for one day only 
twenty-two miles would not be too bad 
Donald Gillies had been a walker all his 
life and carried not a pound of spare 


flesh 
You can't drive downtown 
which ha 


done so much to take man off his feet 
promises to be the means of puttiig him 


Ironically, the motorcar, 


ick on them. During the rush hours in 
the downtown sections of big cities, a 
man on foot will usually outpace cars 
and buses: congestion has reached such 
city planners. 
mong them the internationally known 


lengths that architects and 


Victor Gruen of New York City, predict 

t radical measures will have to be 
taken against its) principal cause, the 
motorcar. The city of the future, thes 
S will have in its centre parklike malls 
tor shopping. theatregoing and cafe-sit 
tin From these. wheeled traffic will be 
banned and the only travel will be b 


This is a practice long ago adopted i 
some cities of South America. In Bueno 
Aires, for example. no cars are permit 


ted on Calle Florida, its main shoppin: 


etween four and eight o'clock u 
the afternoon. It is then as though a truce 
had been declared in the daily. strife 
while crowds leave the sidewalks and 
mingle on the pavement, or stroll leisure 
ly by shop windows and café doors. The 
hurly-burly of late afternoon in a Nortl 
American city is shattering by contrast 

Whether they wish it or not, it seen 
that modern man and woman must come 
to terms with their feet again and put 
them back to the use for which they 
were intended. The experience should be 
at once refreshing and enlightening 

Walking offers physical well-being an 
its rhythm induces peace of mind. It in 
creases the perceptions because the walk 
€ s close to the landscape which to the 
speeding motorist is only a blur. Th 
walker is an aware man if only becat 
he must watch where to set his foot 
a degree returns to his childhood 
when every step was an adventure 

To walk alone is to assess one’s self 
To walk with another is to get to know 


challenge fo 


man than these two: to learn to w 
ilone and to be able to match his strid 
with that of his fellow * 
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Lf you dont know hew to look... 


know where to 


Know how to recognize a dealer 
you can trust... it’s easier than 
trying to know “all about cars” 


Maybe, like our young friends here, you’re at a ——- you buy a used car from him. For he hopes you'll 
loss when it comes to judging the condition of a become a mew car buyer someday! 

used car? All used cars that rate the famous A-1 sticker are 
That’s why we recommend a visit to your Ford- warranted by your Ford-Monarch Dealer and 
Monarch dealer. He’s particularly interested in backed by his reputation. Each is thoroughly 
selling you the kind of car you'll stay happy with! —_ reconditioned by factory-trained servicemen and 
You see, his interest continues—not ends—when priced for outstanding value. 


the AONARCH | 


Your Ford-Monarch Dealer 
invites you to see his selection 
of A-1 Used Cars and Trucks 
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wonderful ways you can cook... 


STEWS BRAISED FOODS 
BAKING FRY'!NG CASSEROLES 


with a new 


Westinghouse 
Automatic 


FRY PAN 


New square shape holds 25% more 
food than round pans. Temperature 
chart on cool, open-safety-handle gives 
correct cooking temperatures. Easy to 
wash . can be dipped into water 
right up to end of handle. Pyrex or 
coppertone lid. 


Enjoy TV's finest hour 
Westinghouse ‘STUDIO ONE" 
Monday's 10 P.M. 


You can be sure... if Westinghouse 


: | Looking for a thirst-quencher ? 


-»- you'll find it in Pilsener Beer! 


{fn the dark when it comes to refreshment ? 
Then, it’s time you cast a roving eye t ward 

LABATT'S Pilse eT Beer 4 

| you ll enjoy it For Pilsener is the beer that’s 


lighter than ale, dryer than lager, refreshes with 


Plain to see why 


every sparkling sip. Quench your thirst with 
a glass or two today! Light, dry LABATT’S 
Pilsener Beer. The only beer in the world 
| endorsed by brewmasters from seven other 


brewe rh s! 


| for thirst? LABATT’S 


PILSENER BEER 


house to office or tactory, his radio be 


side him blaring music and commercials 


he is securely insulated from intimate 
contact with what is around him. In a 
sense he has not left home 
motorcar, carrying him along at filty 
miles an hour, is but a microcosm otf the 
environment he thinks he has left behind 

Buried and forgotten under the gravel 


or asphalt of the highway ts the trace ol 
a trail, not more than two hands wide 
never going more than a few paces In a 
Straight line, where men once led pack- 


horses or toiled under back-packs to 
blaze the way that he 
follow 

The unknown and its wonder, tor 
which they sought, are still there in the 
mountains, up the streams, along the 
shadowed draws that touch the highway 
No signpost points to them; the motor- 
ist, with few exceptions, passes them by 
Io get to them, he would have to walk 


Walking the 


climbing. One climbs on his toes 


mountains means 
taking 


short steps up a steep slope. This calls 


for footwear that the motorist lacks: hob- 
nailed boots, or boots with composition 


rock 


Thus shod, a fit man or woman can climb 


soles which hold on grass, moss o 


without being winded. For an older per- 
son to attempt to climb on slippery soles 
may be to invite a heart attack. The 
comfort of woollen socks and a stop to 
bathe the feet in a snow-fed torrent will 
idd to the day’s exhilaration 
Athletes 

men as the 


fishermen, skiers and = such 
letter carrier, whose usual 
round ts twelve miles a day, are in a 
separate 


dians. For them a five- or six-mile cross- 


category. But not most Cana- 
country walk, much less a short moun- 
tain climb, is apt to be too sudden an 
exertion 

William Blake, the English poet. wrote 
Great things are done when men and 
mountains meet 
This is not done by jostling in the 
Street. 


Canadians, with the tradition of wil 


derness travel behind them, and with the 
wilderness itself still at their doors, are 
te st Hpecoming n ot Ireet 
tlers Once a year, tor two weeks. the 

fare torth into the wilderne ind see it 
from a car window, because they have 
forgotten how to walk. In England and 
other parts of | urope paths are made 


and hostels kept open for hikers. In Can- 
ada and the United States the hiker 
forth at his peril tlon the 


highw 


deafened by the roar of traffi 


Yet walking is a real factor in national 
as well as in individual health. A study 


of American youth—the results would 


apply equally to Canada whe 


living 
conditions are comparable—by Dr. Hans 
Krau medicine 
at New York University, and his assis 
tant, Sonja Weber. was brought to the 
i little 
more than a year ago. The Kraus-Weber 


report disclosed that in six tests given to 


associate professor of 


attention of President Eisenhower 


groups of European and American chil- 


dren for physical fitness. 57.9 percent of 
American children failed one or more as 


against only &.7 percent of the Euro 


peans. The investigators believed that the 


reason for the poor American showing 
was the push-button life in the United 
States. European children were more 


active Instead of being taken to school 
by bus, they walked to school 

Medical authorities agree that walking 
is one of the most natural and healthful 
Distinct 


exercises from running the 
walker always has one foot on the ground 

it is relaxing and easily regulated. A 
good walker points his toes str: 


ward, thus taking a longer stride. He sel- 
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dom develops a paunch or the ills that 


with it varicose veins. shortness 
breath and an overburdened heart 

A middle-aged man or woman, be 
ning the practice of a daily walk, st 
be content at first with a modest go; 
two or three miles a day. If overwe 
he or she should have a checkup. W 
ing will not ordinarily reduce the w 
of those over forty. For that, a contro 
diet is indicated 

Most doctors say that walking ex 
cises a sound heart beneficially W 
and exercise are good for a sound h 
though they might further injure a w 
one. The tonic effect of walking ts rec 
nized in the “early ambulation” enc« 
aged today after major abdominal 
gery. With the patient out of bed a d 
or two after the operation the dane: 
blood clots is less and the wastage « 
muscle from inaction is avoided. 

Walking is an exercise that can 
followed into old age, depending up 
the individual's physical status. Witne 
Donald B. Gillie 
mining consultant who lived in Cl] 
land. Gillies died last fall at 84. He w 
active in his profession until his deat! 
He was my uncle. I wrote to ask hin 


the testimony of 


what he considered a good day’s walk 
He replied: “At my age. a good day 
traveling over the usual trail country 
with a repeat the next day, would | 
eighteen miles. If for one day only 
twenty-two miles would not be too bad 
Donald Gillies had been a walker all h 


life and carried not a pound of spar 


You can't drive downtown 


Ironically, the motorcar, which ha 
done so much to take man off his feet 
promises to be the means of putting him 
back on them. During the rush hours 

the downtown sections of big cities, 

man on foot will usually outpace car 
and buses: congestion has reached sucl 
lengths that architects and city planners 
among them the internationally know 

Victor Gruen of New York City, predict 
that radical 
taken principal 


motorcar. The city of the 


measures will have to be 


against its cause, the 
future, the 
say, will have in its centre parklike mall 
for shopping. theatregoing and cafe 
Wheeled traffic wil 


ting. From these 
banned and the only 


travel will be | 
walking 

This is a practice long ago adopted 1 
In Bueno 


Aires, for example, no cars are permit 


some cities of South America 


ted on Calle Florida, its main shoppin 
centre, between four and eight o'clock 
the afternoon. It is then as though a truc 
had been declared in the daily strife 
While crowds leave the sidewalks and 
mingle on the pavement, or stroll leisure 
ly by shop windows and café doors. TI 
hurly-burly of late afternoon in a Nort! 
American city is shattering by contrast 

Whether they wish it or not, it seen 
that modern man and woman must com 
to terms with their feet again and p 
them back to the use for which the 
were intended. The experience should 
at once refreshing and enlightening 

Walking offers physical well-being 
its rhythm induces peace of mind. It 
creases the perceptions because the wa 
er ts close to the landscape which to 
speeding motorist is only a blur. 1 
walker is an aware man if only bec 
he must watch where to set his foot 
in a degree returns to childhos 
when every step was an adventure 

To walk alone is to assess one’s s¢ 
To walk with another is to get to kn¢ 
him. Life has no greater challenge 
man than these two: to learn to w 
alone and to be able to match his st 
with that of his fellow * 
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trying to know “all about cars” 

di 
aes Maybe, like our young friends here, you’re at a —- you buy a used car from him. For he hopes you'll 
ai loss when it comes to judging the condition of a become a new car buyer someday! 
k i used car? All used cars that rate the famous A-1 sticker are 
an That’s why we recommend a visit to your Ford- = warranted by your Ford-Monarch Dealer and 


ind Monarch dealer. He’s particularly interested in backed by his reputation. Each is thoroughly 
ure selling you the kind of car you'll stay happy with! reconditioned by factory-trained servicemen and 
You see, his interest continues—not ends—when priced for outstanding value. 
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sy the standards of logging just a 
few years ago, a faller would be 
lucky to see his family for more 
than a few of the unseasonable 
months of the year. Today, com- 


muting 17 miles each way to his 
tough, highly skilled work in the 
tall trees of Vancouver Island, Alf 
enjoys a complete and full family 
life. His wife and three children 
enjoy every convenience of urban 
living in a city supported in 
large measure by the pulp and 
paper industry. Fine health ser- 
vices, modern schools and plenty 
of recreation facilities make this 
city a good place in which to 
bring up a family. This is the 
good life for logger Alfred De Frane 

. and this was the lonely dream 


of the old-time woodsman. 


Zellerbach Canada’s 5500 
employees share the benefits of long- 
range economic stability that our 
integrated operations offer. For ex- 
ample, our new combination pulp, 
paper and sawmill at Elk Falls, 
Vancouver Island, perm its the 
greatest possible use of every portion 
of every tree assuring our suc- 
cessful manufacture and sale of 
forest 


products for many future 


generations. 
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WIZARD KILLS 
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Not 69% ..- only(59¢ 
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TOILET @ 


GET THE 
GENUINE 


America’s Largest Selling 
TOILET TANK BALL 


° ry g toilets can waste over 1000 


ns of woter a day. Stop this annoying 
expense. The efficient pot- 


ter Tank Ball instantly stops 
r after each flushing, stops 


ow everytime, not just some of the time 


98c ct hardware stores EVERYWHERE 
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+ bathroom odors. Two scents } tid. thumping Rudolph in the r 
rine ana spr g Douqdue i consequently making 4 noise 
his jrawing rooms in a way that had a 
got on Martin's nerve She w 
> exmec j cost \ Hiv She 
That cost ndrec - 
| ented Woter-M I think Mart f 
wa Anyway. | 
= tM ed 2 
| ly. “N 
‘ No?” 
QUR ting to: 
Ss tean ec ge 
; 
ere 
lish Popp 
\l sh 
Don't s ve. M 
tno le. He SP ente ; 
Rudolph p 
4 on ot \ 
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Simply lower the handle to Higher speeds for normal grass, 


drive the mower. Just raise the faster mowing. Slower speeds for 
handle for free wheeling around heavy grass, weeds, mulching 
flower beds, trees, and fences. leaves or for use by elderly people. 


@ Self propelled with adjustable speeds—from a slow to a fast walk 

@ Powerful 2% H.P. 4-cycle Briggs & Stratton engine with automatic recoil starter 
@ 5 cutting height adjustments from 1 to 3 inches ®@ 21” cutting blade 

@ Low tone muffler @ Built-in Sunbeam quality throughout 


So easy-to-operate ! Simply move handle down and rollers engage wheels 
to propel mower. Just raise handle to disengage drive for Free Wheeling. 
It’s as easy as that. Cuts grass or tall weeds. Selective Speeds lets you 
choose the best speed to meet your particular needs. Faster speeds for 
the large estate or the professional—lower speeds for heavy grass, 
mulching. Only $189.50.* 

Leaf Mulcher attachment, saves leaf raking and burning, $7.95.* 


*Suggested Retail Price 


Lightweight....just 29 pounds 


® twin-blade Lightweight — just 29 Close Side Trim. Twin 
ds. Easiest -to- Blad d ial i 


Here’s another popular Sunbeam Mower! An outstand- 
ing twin-blade electric mower that gives you ALL the 
advantages of power mowing at low cost. Powerful 
ONE HORSEPOWER Sunbeam motor—operates on 
ordinary residential current. With swingover handle 
for 2-way mowing. Convenient cordholder on handle. 
18 inch cut. Close side trim. Only $99.50.* Leaf 
Mulcher attachment, only $11.95.* 


Twin Bicdes — Swing over handle for 
Smoother mowing. 2-way mowing. 
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Let's face it, changing storm 
windows can be hard work. But 
listen, here’s a way to make it seem 
easier. Simply fill the fridge with 
Crystal before you begin. By the 
time you've changed a few windows 
and feel like a break, the Crvstal 


or a fast, friendly pick-u 


will be ice-cold. Stop for a sparkling 
glass or two. Then, go back and 
finish the job—relaxed! No, there's 
nothing like better-than-ever 
Crystal with its clean taste for 
honest-to-goodness refreshment ! 
Anytime. Anywhere. 
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R 
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| 1o forge 
5 ad c ) 
Rudolp Oo ! 
M 
yt ) He go 
) ) 
I Rudolp oO 
lot p shock. It 
ere Rudolp i depo 
ed 
Mart ired a He close 
He p ands o his e 
oO le stood ver ery 
1 1 oO lealne 
1 lo iched i 
f | Ole pitched { 
on Came fron init do 


Martin picked up the baby. It was 
youn and ts Yue Cal lied eves La 
with the most profound and 


ncholy wisdom. Martin could stand tl 


pl ecusation tor no more than a fev 
seconds. He looked awa it th oO 
on the pavement. “Is it yours 


Mine! At my age! Why VO 
monkey! What do you think | am? 

Noisy Martin said. going dow 
eps and away from the venom of 
outrage. Rudolph followed. tail wag 


rinning trom ear to 


it this time he had hit th 
pot. Not a duck. a baby! Simple—o 
tht 


of it 


Martin had Dare 


thou 
ly covered thirty var 
when he heard the sound of heavily 


plied brakes and a car door openin 


There came a feminine squeal and t 
of feet. He turned to see a de 
ciously good-looking fair girl in her twe 
ties rushing at him. arms outstretched. A 
the curb there was a police car, and a 
policeman getting out of it with pond 
ous self-importance 

The girl snatched the baby from hin 
pressed its dirty little wet face to her 
cheek and started crooning to it in Ge 
man. Martin spoke a littlke German 
he gathered that the baby’s name 
Johannes 

The policeman was with them \ 
right now, ma’am?’ 

‘I don’t know!” the girl wailed in Er 
lish. “How can | know? He may be hu 
He may have internal injuries! Oh, Jo 
hannes, my darling, my pet, are you 
right?” 

Martin said, “I er... 1 think he 
all right. I'm a doctor. There’s no sign ot 
injury. Besides, Rudolph has a very soft 
mouth.” ‘ 
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irl’s attention turned abruptly to 


was still tall 
That 

That awful man-eat 
Shoot it! Shoot it, 


more 


who wagging his 


less exuberantly 


ie Shr ieked 


cious beast! of 
some babies 


uncomfortably, 


Said 
but Rudolph didn't 


His 


constantly 


course 

He 
retriever 
ou 


obeying 


retrieved him 


He IS 


can't 


is a 


things shoot 


i imal just for an instinct 


oliceman decided that it was his 


That he said. “will probably be 


magistrate to decide, sir 


inwhile I strongly urge you to 


IS a Monstrous great warren anvwav: vo trian legation to say I would be repatriat and screamed. | am sure if | had asked 

could lose yourself in it for a week.’ ed. I was so stupid, you know; I had rot Rudolph to give Johannes back to me he 
Oh, I see Well, after I left the even known that you could be repatriated would, but | was quite paralyzed, you see, 

hospital I could not work because of Jo without money. I started walk to the ind by the time I was able to move he 

hannes, so | started to write songs—lI legation but Johannes became very heavy had gone among the bushes 

wanted only to save money enough to go ind we sat on the grass in the park for a He ts accustomed to give his victims 
kK to Austria—but nobody would buy rest. It was then that Rudolph came and thorough licking to make sure they're 
n. Th said they were like Strauss took him away sanitary before presenting them to me,” 

ind that he was corny. Soon | had no Poor Lilli,” Martin said. “There, there Martin explained 

money tor the rent. Mrs. Eggar, my land It’s all right now. Rudolph! God give me Ah, so He is very big 

ady, let me stay for a month but then trength! Do you know what he did only He is.” said Martin. “He is a great 

this afternoon, she locked the door of my this afternoon ieal too much dog! He costs me. thirty 

room and said she would not let me in But Lilli had her story to finish. “Of ob a week in cat food, believe it or not 

again until | had a paper from the Aus course, | was again so foolish. [ just stood 1 ought to cut his throat 


inimal under better control 
y Martin said 


\ at moment the 


I will. | promise 
radio in the 
The 


headphone s and 


pol 


man in the 
his 
' 


Quick! 
High! 


George 


Kensington 


a window 


grab in 


nd down 
ind 
move on!” 
wo seconds later the policeman—and 
car—had gone 
ooked at the girl with the 
id Rudolph safely by the collar and 


dWay \ 
d. man-of-the-world part 
had a 
Goodness me 


hed and 


wehed 


emotion of the 


drain 


of the high 


t 


tO de 


had time 


of him 
look. muttered 
what a dish!” A 


contrite part 


vood 


Very 
Rudolph ts a great 
enough 
Johannes. | 


nt ipolorize 
to hurt 
ntlest stu 
besides being the biggest 
ir] said. She was crving 
It’s all 
ten 
ind Ul look 


t hurt. Pll give 


the g 


ove! now 


houses iway 


Bring Johannes him ove! 


sure he isn 


Whisky. 1! 


He took her by the arm 


too or some 


llowed herself to be led in the direc 


locked Rudolph. upon whom 
had 


Kpot 


thy time t 


dawned that he had 


into the bathroom 


could retrieve 


thing fhe 


Johannes trom her 1 X 
) re. Hi xumined Johannes car 
ling no m of injury what 
on tne in CAl 
Johannes started to 
th great contentment. “Coo 


Martin said 


The girl was sull ¢ 


coochy oochy 
and turned 
Pleas 


more 


will you stop crying 


authoritative tone Man 


before. “Johannes ts as rig 


I've locked Rudolph in the bath 


ird oom and there ts absolutely nothing to 


crying about Johannes, the 


im crying now about me, 


nowhere to go 


OHANNES had ind fec 


and put 


1. A been bathed | 
J 
trom a drawer 
ind the girl, 

iting scrambled eggs and bread 


soup plates in 


bed in a crib 
in the 


who 


IMProvisec 


Martin 


to 
room 
Lilh 


ind but 


spare 
was called 
ner ter out of front of the 
Ge tting fire 
Then Hugh was killed in a car crash 
It did not help that | 
and was expecting a baby 
Martin patted her hand 


room 
Was Saying 
id no money 
ell you 


1 got a job as a sort of housemother in 


school for little boys in Hampstead,’ 


he went on. “It was nice, but soon I got 
Jo too fat with Johannes and had to leave 
ua 1 had Johannes in St. Asaph’s Hospi- 
fal 
he My hospital,” Martin said with his 
no mouth full 
sol How so I never saw you?’ 
‘I am not an obstetrician. St. Asaph’s 
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first CL-28—the largest aircraft ever built in 


rolled off the production lines within hours of 


The 
Canada 
a schedule sel years hefore. 
Now in the course of its rigorous flight test program, 
Canadair’s CL-28 has been designed specifically as an 
anti-submarine aircraft for search and patrol duties with 


the RCAF’s Maritime Air Command. 


Canadair’s CL-28—known to the RCAF as the CP-107 
—is a four-engine, very long range, long endurance sub- 
hunter and killer. It carries the most comprehensive col- 
lection of electronic and other detection equipment ever 
assembled into one aircraft for locating, tracking, and 


1957 


‘fixing’ enemy submarines—whether submerged, ‘snorting’ 


or on the surface. Once contact is made, torpedoes, depth 


bombs, and other offensive weapons are released. 


Now in quantity production at Canadair’s Montreal 
plants, the CL-28 will strengthen our maritime defences 
for the safety of the nation and—through NATO—for 


the greater security of the Western world. 
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“TRIPLE TRIP TO THE MARITIMES 


BOX 1210-A4, FREDERICTON, N.B 
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the MARITIMES 


VACATION BUY! 


Please send me FREE illustrated booklets of the 


Maritime Provinces 


“Cat food! Such a dog? she said 

‘He vught to be psychoanalyzed 
with a cleaver.” 

“Don’t be angry with him, please. I 
have forgiven him 

“Hmm Martin muttered Do you 
know what he did this after 
Weil, | have an Aunt Mildred hes 


tiresome woman, but sf t enoug! 


scratch to buy an atom bom! 


TWNHE following day was Saturday and 
for Martin, a holiday. Afte yreaktasl 


Lilli set off to go to the Austrian tion 
M ul i | haved, di | care 
ind slow ecause his head { on 
siderable post-alcoholic fragility. and then 
settled down in the sitting room with The 
Times crossword on his knees. At halt 
past ten he remembered a Dott ot Bass’s 
ale which he had buried in the shoe-clean 
ing box for just such an occasion as this 
and went to fetch it, peeping in at Jo- 


hannes on the way. Johannes was asleep 
Ihe beer laved his throat with cool de 


liciousness. He leaned back in his chat 


ignoring the crossword puzzle, and rea 
lized that he was no lon feeling b 

tered by brute fate. On the contrary. deep 
down, vaguely in the same place that the 


lead-petaled flower had bloomed during 


his interview with Sir Rudolph, he thought 


he could identify the stirrings of an em 
bryo contentment. He wondered why 
At half past eleven the doorbell rang 
It was A Mildred. Martin smiled at 
her with a sickl hypocritical enthusiasm 
Good morning. Martin. I'm glad to 
have caught you. | had meant to leave a 


note if you had been at the hospital 

Did yor Aunt?” Martin said warily 
| have the day off every second Satur- 
day. Won't you come in?” 

Aunt Mi 


ture with 


red had lent him the furni- 


ich to furnish the flat. and in 
the sitting room she glanced round pro- 
prietorially in a way that Martin resented 


“Did you want to see me about some- 


thing, Aunt?” His voice was cool 

‘T lost control of myself yesterday 
she said harshly. “I apologize 

Oh, that’s all right.” Martin smiled at 
het l hope the duck has recovered 

It doesn't appear to have taken any 
harm take ou still waist 
into part hip with this man in Ha 


I've made enquiries The pr 


ce » 
lucrative. If there is no hope of your 
specializing, you had better have it. | shal 
not lend you the inoney: I shal ive it 
to you. Save death duties. Ha-ha 

Aunt!” Martin strove for words | 


Don't thank me. Martin. Blood ties 
are blood ties, after all. Now I must be 
off. | am presiding at the annual 


meeting of The Defense of the l 


general 


Mother League at twelve o'clock Aunt 


Mildred frowned. “I could swear Ih 


Cal 


Martin closed his eyes. It seemed to 


him that there was a smell in the air. a 


sort of 


metallic scent like the 
promise of a thunderstorm. He knew 
what it was—approaching catastrophe. It 
was becoming familiar 

It was futile to think of lying to Aunt 
Mildred 

You do.” he said sorrowfully | had 
better go and stun it. or something 

She followed him into the spare room 
So did Rudolph, who sat looking at Jo 
hannes as if he had made the baby him 
self with a construction kit. Martin lifted 
Johannes from his improvised cradle and 
gave him a finger to suck. Silence crept 
back to the room on tiptoe 

Aunt Mildred’s frown had not gone 
“That,” she barked, “is a very unhvgienic 
thing to do. As a doctor you should be 


aware of the danger of microbes.’ 


MACLEAN’S 


Martin took his finger out. Johanr 
“Whose is it?” Aunt Mildr 


wanted to know, shrieking above the 


howled 


mult of Johannes’ indignation 

From the doorway behind them | 
said, “It is mine. Please excuse me, he 
being fed on demand. It is more modert 

Aunt Mildred went into they sittin 
room. Martin gave Johannes to [ulli. H 
mind was clear-—as if he were in a feve 
She won't believe us, Lilli.” he = said 
She'll insist that Johannes has my chi 
that will be that. I think it’s hard 
worth trying to explain. Anyway, give m« 


and 


a quarter of an hour, and when you com: 
in take your cue from what I am sayin 

Oh, Martin, it is not your Aunt Mi 
dred! Oh, | am sorry! What can I do. Te 
me, please, what I can do!” 

Nothing,” Martin said. “It is n 
doom. I am becoming inured. Compar 
with yesterday this is like being tapped or 
Hadn't you 
better give Johannes his lunch before he 
goes pop?” He went into the sitting room 

Aunt Mildred was staring out of the 


window 


the head with a teaspoon 


“Well?” she said sorrowfully 

Martin took the plunge. “The baby be 
longs to Lilli. It has nothing to do wit 
me.” 


Then why are you living in sin with 


Case dismissed 


You do not have to look so grim 


Because you hear me say: “It's him. 
Let me assure you, as I live, 

I know IS takes the nominative 

I know the grammar. know the cases 
But I can’t bear the smirking faces 
Of multitudes who glare at me 
When I correctly say: “It’s he.” 


LEONARD K. SCHIFF 


the girl? Or have you married behind my 
back? 
We are not living in sin!” 


thickly 


Martin said 
Rudolph retrieved Johannes. He 
pinched the baby trom Lilli while she was 
sitting in the park and brought him to me 

fter | had given him back to her I dis 
covered that she was homeless. She’s stay 
ing with me until she can be repatriated 
to Austria 

If you must lie, Martin, you should 
do so in a less complicated manner 

“I'm not lying! You know perfectly 
well that Rudolph would try to retrieve 
tiger shark if he got the chance. What 
ibout your duck? 

‘| have no doubt that that was what 
rave you the idea for this astonishing web 
of fabrication,” Aunt Mildred said calm 
ly. She turned. “Now I have to go to my 
meeting. With this Knowledge in my mind 
I don’t know how I shall be able to face 
the committee of The Defense of the Un 
married Mother League. | shall not speak 
to you again, Martin, unless and until you 
And the 
matter of the money for the Haslemere 
partnership will also have to remain 
abeyance until then. I'm. sorry How 
very much you take after your father 
Good-by 


have married the poor creature 


Lilli came to the door of the sittin 
room when she heard the front door clos 
behind Aunt Mildred. “What happened? 

Martin stopped counting under his 
breath. He smiled. “She did not believe 
me.” 

Oh, Martin, how terrible! Was sh 
very angry?” 

She pretended to be shocked an 
heartbroken,” Martin said. “I suspect that 
in tact she was enjoying every minute o 
it. | am not to be spoken to again unles 
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Silver craftsmen 
create new beauty in 
Oneida Stainless 


ACCENT 


When you choose stainless, choose Oneida. These six 
Oneida Stainless patterns show you, at a glance, the wis- 
dom of your choice. For here is new and enduring beauty 
... an exciting use of stainless to bring you truly con- 
temporary design. Oneida Stainless is designed by the 
same silver craftsmen who have created “Community” 
—finest in silverplate and “Heirloom” sterling. You may 
choose Oneida Stainless in three different price ranges— 
depending on weight and pattern. At any price, the best 
value in Stainless is always ‘““Oneida’’—available in open 
stock, place settings or in attractively packaged 16 pc. 
starter sets for 4, up to complete services for 12. 


MADE IN CANADA BY ONEIDA SILVER CRAFTSMEN — FROM WORLD-FAMOUS CANADIAN STAIN 
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SHORELINE 


When 
you 


choose 
Stainless 
»»--choose 


*Trade Mark of Oneida Lid, 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
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McGraw Electric Company Ltd., ¢ 


if re not already hungry for golder Just droy 


There’s no gin like 


Gordons 


M6N 


nT wen! 

we 

GORDON a 


The Author says: 


Frankly, my hook. 


Imported from LONDON, ENGLAND 


available in various bottle sizes 


H 
I ) W | 
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H W 
oget leed 
ou kno I I 
ould ed re) ) 
Mart t dov yn H 
Ck tn ette Det e n i 
nlit. and played with a box of matches 
Pre itly h aid You know, Lill Im 
1 tr has happened 
Yo re! | don't understand 
H it up and I lf | 
had ves sid ha non of 
A Mildre« | should have gone into 
par hy tr Cha Porlock It 
would if ed ice) 
nuntin opard. and should have spent 
the I 0 I I | il id that 
ommonplac nptoms it 


pec 
t ed oO oO Hbeautiful Diessin 
fisguls 1 darit id you don't have 
om don't want & 

Tt ce. Lilli took cl 
rett tch. lit Martin’s ciga 
ette and then her own. She t down. “If 
on he id A were in Vienna! 


mith. Befo Wa Was th eatest 
ing t. He ws dead t h 
issociate. Johannes Gerdler very 
clos imi id. In Vienna you could 
work vith hin I know he vould Ie 
hted. H like a fath to n vou 
ANnOW ind 
RUDOLPH’S brass plate shone a 
brightly iS evel Martin Vaiked to 
ward it, wearing his gr suit, Wis) face 


expressionless. He Knocked 
». Martin! That agranulocytosis in 
Harker’s ward all right? What. dead! Stap 


me! Poor fellow! Sit down 


I} have had to turn down Dr. Porloch 
offer. Sir Rudolph.” Martin said 

‘Ha ou now? 

lam gor oO get n d 

Yor what 

She » Austrian th a ol 


she’s a headh 
Sir Rudolpt sn 


go you Mean DY cx 


ie in One brea 


you've turned Charley Porlock dow 


the next that vou mean to comn 
folly of marrying before you hay 
fpence to b together? 


Martin swallowed She ts the da 


t} he { 
? le CONTINUEC 


ith 
ildermith is dead 


fessor W 


f 


inged to go to Vienna to 


with his associate. Johannes Gerdler. M 
aunt is prepared tO support us for ty 
vears in Vienna. The point is 
come back. do you think, sir, that th 
a chance of a consultant appointment 
or at least another registrarship at or 
of your hospitals? 

Sir Rudolph had scre 

th 


into his eve. He used the thing rarely 


wed his monoc 


order that its full effect should not 
spoiled by familiarity on the part of 
victim Martin clenched his teeth. Si 
Rudolph slowly turned his head until | 
was facing the superb mahogany book 
case in which he kept his standard work 
There they were—Wildermith and Gerd 
ler on The Central Nervous Systen 
Wildermith and Gerdler on Neurolog 
Gerdler on Diseases of the Nervous Sys 
tem Gerdler on Reflexology ‘Hmm 
said Sir Rudolph Bessington-Waters 
“Hmm. Yes. I see. Well. I don't Know 
1 am never wrong. but | suppose ther 
must be a first time. Perhaps vou 
rot the brain after all. 

Yes. su 


Give my respects to Professor Ge 


Yes. sit 

Write to me from time to time, an 
come and see me when you come bach 
We'll see what can be done 

‘Yes, sit 

1 to meet Miss Wild 


mith before you go. Could you both di 


should like 


with me on Thursday. say. at Claridge 
at eight o'clock?” 
Martin squared his shoulders. “Yes 
sir” he said. “We should be delighted. 
The monocle came out of Sir Rudolph 
eye He looked at Martin for severa 
seconds, not unkindly. but with grave de 


liberation. Then he said Do vou plas 


Yes. Sir Rudolph.” Martin said. and 
he smiled, because he knew now that | 
would indeed be knighted before 


died * 
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--- AFTER A TEXACO SPRING CHECK-UP! 


Your Texaco Dealer is an expert on car care. He will give yours a real Spring lift: carefully check the many seemingly 
small trouble spots — such as lights, tires, radiator and ‘battery. Every working part that should be lubricated will 
get the proper grade and quality of Texaco lubricant. 


TO PROTECT YOUR ENGINE: The crankcase will be drained and refilled with Advanced Custom 
Made Havoline motor oil. It protects your engine for the life of your car. You enjoy quicker starts, 
more power, better gasoline mileage. 

TO CUSHION YOUR DRIVING: The chassis will be lubricated according to a special lubrication 
chart covering your make and model car with superior Texaco MARFAK. It assures you quieter 
driving, easier handling, and that cushiony feeling for 1000 miles or more. 


TO SAFEGUARD YOUR TRANSMISSION: Your Texaco dealer is specially trained and skilled in 
caring for your automatic transmission. He will bring the fluid to the proper level, or replace old fluid 


~ with Texaco TEXAMATIC in accordance with the manufacturer’s recommendations. 


One stop and you're on your way, all set for safer, surer, more enjoyable driving. So now’s the time 
to see your Texaco Dealer, he really knows how to put SPRING in your car! Drive in... float out! 


SEE YOUR NEAREST 


TEXACO DEALER 


\ A DEALER OF McCOLL-FRONTENAC OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
Manufacturers and Distributors, in Canada, of Texaco Petroleum Products 
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My birth and death as a Nazi 


continued from 


Do r etreatin fast 
ne reott not na 
t k j t the Hitler mytt 
n will! | 0 ed 
R Your Fiit do 


they could. I could I was right. Four weeks later we were turmoil and chaos for many year 
childish belief in led into Soviet prisoner-of-war camp. come 
more Like hell When I cut the swastika from my uni- 
him. “We are lost form I knew that a whole world had Youth is the guarantor of the futu: 
1ot give a damn about come to an end. the only one I had HITLER YOUTH SLO« 
ever kno It w replaced by inner 


I grew up in a small village in Loy 
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SCOTCH IS THE DRINK 
DEWAR’S IS THE SCOTCH 


At parties and family reunions all over the 


world, glasses are raised. toasts are proposed 


£ay ones sentimental ones 


But many people (you are probably among 
them) will be sipping a glass or two, simply 
because they like the taste of Dewar'’s 


And that's as good a reason as any! 


SPECIAL 
Scotch Mh isky 


—it never varies 


Distilled, Blended & Bottled 


in Scotland 


AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 


Saxony, situated in the poor agri 
| tural district between Hamburg a 
| Bremen There the National Sociali 


movement had hardly any followers 
fore 1933. But in due course every o 
of the Nazi organizations flourishes 
there. The Hitler Youth was the fir 
and it found spontaneous support 

As a child I had been playing COV 
boys and Indians. cops and robbers and 
all the other games boys play the world 
over But the Jungvolk offered much 
finer attractions. For one thing, we had 
uniforms (perhaps there is an innate lik 
ing for uniforms in the German). It 
consisted of a brown shirt with “real 


leather buttons.” black corduroy short 
a black cap and tie 
distinguished our leaders from the rest 


Colored lanyards 


and arm patches showed what tests w 
had passed 

We met twice a week. I enjoved thes 
Marching like soldiers. learn 
ing new songs, climbing trees and pla 
what boy wouldn't like that? 
At times we played war against a group 
from a neighboring village The task 
was to “kill” as many of the enemy a 
possible, by tearing a wool thread from 
the opponent's wrist 


meetings 


ing soccer 


One of the rooms in our public 
school had been made into a “Hitler 
Youth Home,” and here we were taught 
by boys hardly older than ourselves. We 
heard about the Fiihrer (who said of 
himself that he had been “a little gane 
leader” as a boy), about the marvelous 
things the National Socialists were going 
to do for Germany, and about the “re 
actionaries” (nobody quite knew what 
they were) who stood in the way ol! 
progress and betterment 

Looking back at these lessons now. | 
can see that they contained all the fe 
tures of Nazi ideology—of race suprem 
acy, complete subordination of the in-x 
dividual under the power of the stat 
Of imperialistic ambitions and of th 
brutal suppression of everything non 
Nazi and “non-Nordic.” But the Na 
dogma was presented to us in bite 
never too big to swallow. and therefore 
we swallowed it. This was a dictator 
version of a Sunday school 

tourteen [ joined the real Hitle: 
Youth The war had begun and now 
much more stress was put not only o: 
the political side of our education. but 
on the military well still 
“played.” but now we learned how to 
throw hand grenades and handle rifles 
Similar training was given to us in the 
Reichsarbeitsdienst, the semimilitary labo 
service into which I was drafted for 
months at seventeen. We were well train 
ed when the time came for us to joi 
the army 


Everyone in Germany is a National 
Socialist, The few outside the party ar 
either lunatics or idiots, 

ADOLF HIILt 


As long as dictators cannot bott 


breed their subjects as in Huxley 
Brave New World they will alway 
64N find human nature their main obsta 


It is impossible to turn people into 
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ogeneous mass; there are many 
nt sectors of a person’s life into 
the arm of the authoritarian ma- 
annot reach, powerful as it may 


indebted to several factors that 
{ did not come completely and 
nently under the spell of Nazi ide- 
My country background, my par- 
home, my schools, my life in the 
these are the most important 
village is well over a thousand 
old. It has its set ways, its tradi 
ind customs. Yet it unhesitatingly 
ted Nazism. I ascribe this to a cer 
thargy on the part of our farmers 
hope that Nazism could be lived 
only this strong and determined 
Hitler gave them the better life he 
ed 
d life did become better for the ma- 
of Germans during the first years 
nust not forget that, to understand 
the Nazis had such a firm grip over 
Germans when later they revealed 
rue ambitions of their movement 
934 swastika flags were flying from 
every farmhouse on public holi- 
and nobody had forced the farm- 
to hoist them. 
Only a few of our people became Nazi 
tics: all the rest were fellow-travelers 
o never realized that through their un- 
tical acceptance of the dictatorship 


were turned into its willing tools. 


shoemaker became leader of the 
torm troopers. (Today he ts president of 
he village sports club.) Our schoolmas- 
formerly head of the small group of 
Social Democrats in our village, became 
local Nazi party leadet (He was 
ied for a year after 1945. Today he 
iches again and is a supporter of one 
the coalition parties of the Adenauer 
overnment.) 

But in spite of the intensity of this 
local organization I was never as strongly 
exposed to the full force of Nazi brain- 
washing as, say, a youth in a workers’ 
district of Berlin or the Ruhr. By the 
time a decree of the ministry for public 
nlightenment and propaganda in Berlin 

id reached our village, it had been 
watered down considerably 

In some ways the Nazi movement in 

community reminds me of comic 
ypera. The farmers were used to having 
their beer in the local pub in the eve- 
ines. After they had joined the storm 
troopers, they continued to meet in the 
pub, the only difference now being that 

n certain nights they wore brown shirts. 
Since there was hardly a house from 
vhich some relative had not gone to the 
United States, the inn was decorated with 

large picture of the Statue of Liberty 
This picture remained on wall 
throughout the war. Nobody saw any 

ison for removing it. 

The only “enemy of the state” we had 
was Our butcher. He had been a member! 


\f 


the isolationist and royalist Hanovert- 
in Party, and he was not prepared to 
budge. On official holidays he would put 
out the old Hanoverian flag instead of 
the swastika. It was not until the war 
had started that his friends were able to 
onvince him that it was dangerous for 
him to do so 

He was as stubbornly independent 
‘bout adopting the Nazi greeting 
aising the right arm and saying, “Heil 
Hitler!” Everybody accepted it, save the 
butcher. To “educate this sorehead” was 
one of the tasks of our Hitler Youth 
zsroup. Whenever we passed him we 
would shout a loud “Heil Hitler!” Always 
he replied, “Good day.” When I return- 
ed to Germany in 1948 I met him again, 
ind I was ashamed: only then could I 
see how much character and courage this 
man had shown. 
My father, coming from a family that 
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had provided forest engineers for the 
Prussian government for eight genera- 
tions, was nationalist. His switching over 
to the Nazi movement is illustrative of 
the way in which Hitler was able to force 
the support of the large nationalist ele- 
ment 

At first my father did not want to have 
anything to do with the Brownshirts. But 
one day he was “advised” by his superi- 
ors that he'd better associate with one of 
the Nazi organizations. He picked the 
least conspicuous, the National Socialist 
People’s Welfare. Then one day he re- 


ceived a letter from the party, informing 
him that “in recognition of his valuable 
services” to the welfare organization he 
was now offered the privilege of a party 
membership. He did not dare to decline 
it, of course. 


Intellectual activity is a danger to the 
building of character, 
DR, GOFBBELS 


My parents’ home did a lot to give me 
at least a glimpse of another world out 
side the Nazi orbit. There was the Jewish 


question, for one thing. | was constaitly 
exposed to anti-Jewish propaganda, but 
mother’s best childhood friend had been 
a Jewish girl. How could all Jews be 
“bad” then? 

Even though a party member, my fa- 
ther stayed away from Nazi rallies as 
much as he could, and I learned from 
him to become somewhat of an outsider 
myself. The weekly routine of Hitler 
Youth meetings became boring to me 
When | grew older, and often 1 stayed 
away. This didn’t always go unnoticed 
One day two boys on their way.to a 
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Workman applies Striated Green Colorbestos Shingles 


Better than words can describe, this picture shows 
the colorful charm and liveability that Color- 
bestos can contribute to your home. 

But there are additional and equally desirable 
assets! Made of asbestos and cement, J-M Color- 
bestos Sidewall Shingles have the permanence of 
stone, They are weatherproof; they can’t burn; 
can’t rot. Silicone sealed, they shed water instantly. 
On new homes, Colorbestos can substantially 
reduce construction costs; in remodelling, they 


JM Johns-Manville 


and 


for new homes and old 


Biue-Gray Colorbestos Shingles were chosen for this house. 


This booklet shows the two attractive styles, 


Build-in permanent color and fire-safety with. . . 


J-M COLORBESTOS SIDEWALL SHINGLES 


they never need paint to preserve them! 


can be quickly applied right over the old walls to 
accomplish beautiful transformations! 


Free full color brochure 


“Cedargrain” and ‘Striated’, in many lovely / 

colors. It also shows examples of remodei- / men 

ling, and various color combination effects. > 

For free copy of brochure AS-94C, see =. 

your J-M dealer or write: Canadian y 

Johns-Manvilie, Port Credit, Ontario. . y 
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The fact that Hitler always ad- 
the British and hoped to come to 
lerstanding with them was clearly 
in our history books. Those 
were rapidly changed after the 
an, and by 1940 my brother and 
d a popular game called Bombing 
1, It consisted of a piece of card- 
with the map of Great Britain on 
cities were marked by holes into 
small plastic “bombs” had to be 
You scored a hundred points for 
London and fewer points for the 


cities 

French were decadent, we believ- 

the Slavs inferior, while the Jews 
onsidered outright evil. On the 
verything sinister and bad was pin- 
We had two Jewish families in our 
who, with the help of friends, 
d to England, but not before even 
remote community a fanatic mob 
mashed their belongings and ruined 
homes. 

Ve knew that concentration camps ex- 

into which the incurable enemies of 
ew order were being put. But since 
imps were the least advertised of 
achievements, I never learned about 
ruelties committed there until after 
war. Only once did I meet an SS 
lier in Russia who had been stationed 
yne of these camps. “We have a large 
sumption of human working material 
hose camps” was all he was prepared 
tell me about them 

Long before 1939 people in Germany 

e scared of another war. But our 

ths were taught that war was a natu- 

thing. Considerable war enthusiasm 

| thus been created. It lessened, how- 

er, a8 more and more battles were lost 

\Mly best school friend despaired. “There 

s only one thing left for me—to sacrifice 

yself for the Fuhrer” he wrote me in 

ly 1944. Two weeks later he was kill- 

d in action. But the majority of us had 

turned into bitter cynics by that time. 

Better an end in horror than horror 

without end” we said about the war that 
would not end 

Many of the novelties Nazi education 

introduced remained fragmentary be- 
ise of the war—among them the at- 
tempts to make it honorable for a Ger- 
an girl “to present the Fuhrer with a 
child” (an illegitimate one), to make it 
Imost compulsory for every family to 
ive at least three children, and to intro- 
luce a new “German religion” on a large 
cale 

How much my own morals had _ be- 

ome warped under the lulling fog of 
propaganda is demonstrated to me now 
when I remember the day the first Rus- 

n prisoners arrived in our town to be 

| to a nearby camp. As soon as the 

loors of their boxcars were opened, half- 
irved men emerged and, in their des- 
peration to find something to eat, they 
ven collected the grass from the ground 
Some were dead on arrival; others col- 
ipsed and died during the march to the 
ompounds. A truck collected the corpses 
My reaction to seeing that? I knew 
perfectly well that this sort of treatment 
as inhuman and cruel. Yet I seemed 
varalyzed to raise any real protest within 
iyself. I had been told too often that the 
Russians were our most-hated enemies 
hat they were subhuman. When four 
ars later I found myself in a similar 
Ondition of starvation in a Soviet POW 


camp, I knew better and learned to ad- 
mire the kindness and charity of the Rus- 
sians, the Poles, the Lithuanians, and— 
last but not least—the Jewish people who 
saved many of us by giving us from the 
little food they had for themselves. 


The enthusiasm — once stopped — 
cannot be aroused again if desired. 


ADOLF HITLER 
A book put out by “German anti-Fas- 


cists in Canada” during the war, advised 
that only extreme shock would rid the 


German youth of its stubborn adherence 
to Nazi ideology. This shock treatment 
began for me as soon as I was drafted 
into the army. For four months I was 
trained to be a Morse-code operator, and 
then I was sent off to Russia. 

Hearing about the “necessary fight for 
Lebensraum” and of the “justified claim 
of the German people for the rolling 
wheatfields of the Ukraine” is very well, 
but doing the fighting is a different thing. 
I shall never forget the day when I was 
led into the front line. There had been 
much fighting back and forth during the 


winter, and now, in spring, the ground 
was littered with shell splinters and pitted 
with shell holes. From one of them pro- 
truded the felt boot of a Russian soldier. 
From under the water in another the 
pale face of a dead Russian looked at 
me. A third was occupied by the well- 
groomed, booted leg of a German officer 
just the leg. 

This was in 1943, and the war in Rus- 
sta was brutal and naked. It had nothing 
of the playing-field romanticism Dr 
Goebbels’ busy pen still tried to adorn it 
with. The only “sporty” aspect I remem- 
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tamous. Bre- limits. They familiarized us with every 
German city Hitler “outcast” in science and the arts. We 
for a second would be told, for instance, that a man 
Hitler Youth like Spengler was “undesirable” now, but 
had been ordered to form the customary ; And then they would explain to us 
to keep back the cheering in detail what his thoughts and teachings 
arrived there had been 
ignored like that The same applied to Heine, the poet 
a vain dictator who was outlawed because he had been 
teachers were a Jew. We read most of his works after 
of them had been living we found copies of his writings on a re- 
years, and they mote shelf in an old bookstore in Brem 
on the world erhaven. Since we knew that the old 
was widened beyond the state-prescribed bookseller would not be able to sell them 


Pla nning is the essence of 


every great achievement 


he helped to shape 
the character 
of Canada 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s determination 
that Canada should grow great through 
inter-racial unity and 

international understanding helped 

to make this country an example 

for the world. In every sphere, 

the men who most successfully shape 
the future—their own and 

their families’—are those who plan 

in the broadest terms. For men 

who think ahead and plan ahead, 
North American Life’s 

Insurance Programming Service 

has been especially designed. 

By the application of 

programming to your particular 
circumstances, you can be certain that 
your responsibilities are 

being adequately met in terms of your 
overall financial position. Your 

North American Life agent invites your 
inquiries about this helpful 


Programming Service. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


~..a@ mutual company working with far-sighted Canadians for 75 years 
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to us at any price, we stole them 

The director of our school was arrest- 
ed for having relations with friends 
abroad which were “incompatible with 
his position as an educator of German 
youth,” and a successor was appointed 
But he too was anti-Nazi, and constantly 
warned us against volunteering for the 
armed forces: “Boys, the war will last 
long enough for everyone of you to get 
his fair share!” He also was dubious of 
what would happen if the Germans 
should win the war. “You will be ad 
ministrative officers in some remote part 
of Russia or Poland for the next twenty 
years,” he predicted. The risks he took 
were great, for statements like these were 
dangerous during the war 

Irying to sort out the factors that pre 
vented me from becoming a completely 
thoughtless and soulless tool of dictator 
ship. and that later laid the foundation 
for a new outlook, may appear to be an 
attempt at whitewashing myself political- 
ly. I have no intention of doing this 
since it's my contention that everybody 
who was a child of the beginning of the 
Hitler regime could not help becoming 
anything else but a Nazi. If only one 
possible world exists, there is not much 
choice 

What sort of a youth was I when the 
war was well under way and I was about 
to be drafted? Since I was not too much 
blessed with soldierly virtues I never ex 
celled as a Hitler Youth leader, the nor 
mal thing to be for a boy who went to 
high school. Not being very good at ath 
letics, which were stressed in the Hitler 
Youth as well as in school, I developed 
a strong dislike for mass sports and mass 
activities in general. 


“The man who was never wrong” 


The fact that I did not look like a 
Nordic superman also gave me the feel 
ing of being second-class. But there came 
a day I was glad I failed to measure up 
to the ideal. That was when some SS 
came to look for volunteers among our 
Hitler Youth formations. We were lined 
up in the market square and the officers 
passed down rank after rank, looking 
everyone straight in the eye, presumably 
searching for some “Nordic gleam.” A 
young man with dark curly hair, grey 
eyes and a bent nose, I wasn’t even con- 
sidered. | hadn't yet developed the dis 
taste for the SS that later on I shared 
with the rest of the regular army but, I 
remember, | was happy not to be among 
the “chosen few.’ 

Five youngsters were picked, and after 
some bullying they “volunteered.” Only 
two of them returned from the war. One 
of them is blind, the other unharmed 
and active in Neo-Fascist activities 

But even without receiving this “last 
polish” of an SS indoctrination, my pic 
ture of the world was distorted enough 
Hitler was the kingpin of our universe. 
a chosen man who wanted to do nothing 
but good for the German people and 
could not err or fail. He had godlike 
qualities, and it was only the “small 
Fuhrers” who made mistakes. “If only 
the Fithrer knew about them!” people 
sighed, but Hitler himself was unassail 
able. 

To us it was clear that there were no 
people quite as good and able as the Ger 
mans. But not even all Germans were 
equal. The Nazi Old Guard (party mem 
bers who had joined before 1933) were 
better than the others, and some of the 
Germans living in Eastern Europe who 
were naturalized during the war only be 
came “Germans, Group 3” because they 
had Polish grandfathers or Russian 
grandmothers. 

Outside the country we looked for 
friends among the other Germanic races 
and the British we regarded as close 
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neeting Came Dy to pick Mm ip Mother | 
told them I was sick. They replied, “He 
may Ick but the Fuhrer certainly 
will not lik it if he doe not come to 
Look back, I find that for me school 
tl second column in the edifice of 
Nation Socialist youth education 
wa mazingly libera At least, if Was a 
tre it ould th nder the circum- 
tar I attended higl hool in Brem 
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ns. The fact that Hitler always ad- 
d the British and hoped to come to 
nderstanding with them was clearly 
ected in our history books. Those 
ks were rapidly changed after the 
began, and by 1940 my brother and 
yed a popular game called Bombing 
land. It consisted of a piece of card- 
{ with the map of Great Britain on 
The cities were marked by holes into 
h small plastic “bombs” had to be 
ped. You scored a hundred points for 
ng London and fewer points for the 
ler cities. 
lhe French were decadent, we believ- 
and the Slavs inferior, while the Jews 
e considered outright evil. On the 
everything sinister and bad was pin- 
We had two Jewish families in our 
n who, with the help of friends, 
iped to England, but not before even 
our remote community a fanatic mob 
| smashed their belongings and ruined 
ir homes 
We knew that concentration camps ex- 
ted into which the incurable enemies of 
new order were being put. But since 
camps were the least advertised of 
i achievements, I never learned about 
cruelties committed there until after 
war. Only once did I meet an SS 
idier in Russia who had been stationed 
one of these camps. “We have a large 
onsumption of human working material 
those camps” was all he was prepared 
to tell me about them 
Long before 1939 people in Germany 
were scared of another war. But our 
ouths were taught that war was a natu- 
al thing. Considerable war enthusiasm 
id thus been created. It lessened. how- 
ver, as more and more battles were lost 
My best school friend despaired. “There 
is only one thing left for me—to sacrifice 
myself for the Fuhrer” he wrote me in 
early 1944. Two weeks later he was kill- 
ed in action. But the majority of us had 
turned into bitter cynics by that time. 
‘Better an end in horror than horror 
without end” we said about the war that 
would not end 
Many of the novelties Nazi education 
introduced remained fragmentary be- 
cause of the war—among them the at- 
tempts to make it honorable for a Ger- 
man girl “to present the Fiihrer with a 
child” (an illegitimate one), to make it 
almost compulsory for every family to 
have at least three children, and to intro- 
duce a new “German religion” on a large 
scale 
How much my own morals had be- 
come warped under the lulling fog of 
propaganda is demonstrated to me now 
when I remember the day the first Rus- 
Sian prisoners arrived in our town to be 
led to a nearby camp. As soon as the 
doors of their boxcars were opened, half- 
starved men emerged and, in their des- 
peration to find something to eat, they 
even collected the grass from the ground 
Some were dead on arrival; others col- 
lapsed and died during the march to the 
compounds. A truck collected the corpses. 
My reaction to seeing that? I knew 
perfectly well that this sort of treatment 
was inhuman and cruel. Yet I seemed 
paralyzed to raise any real protest within 
myself. | had been told too often that the 
Russians were our most-hated enemies, 
that they were subhuman. When four 
years later I found myself in a similar 
condition of starvation in a Soviet POW 
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camp, I knew better and learned to ad- 
mire the kindness and charity of the Rus- 
Sians, the Poles, the Lithuanians, and— 
last but not least—the Jewish people who 
saved many of us by giving us from the 
little food they had for themselves. 


The enthusiasm — once stopped — 
cannot be aroused again if desired. 


ADOLF HITLER 
A book put out by “German anti-Fas- 


cists in Canada” during the war, advised 
that only extreme shock would rid the 


German youth of its stubborn adherence 
to Nazi ideology. This shock treatment 
began for me as soon as I was drafted 
into the army. For four months I was 
trained to be a Morse-code operator, and 
then I was sent off to Russia. 

Hearing about the “necessary fight for 
Lebensraum” and of the “justified claim 
of the German people for the rolling 
wheatfields of the Ukraine” is very well, 
but doing the fighting is a different thing 
I shall never forget the day when I was 
led into the front line. There had been 
much fighting back and forth during the 


winter, and now, in spring, the ground 
was littered with shell splinters and pitted 
with shell holes. From one of them pro- 
truded the felt boot of a Russian soldier. 
From under the water in another the 
pale face of a dead Russian looked at 
me. A third was occupied by the well- 
groomed, booted leg of a German officer 
just the leg. 

This was in 1943, and the war in Rus- 
sia was brutal and naked. It had nothing 
of the playing-field romanticism Dr 
Goebbels’ busy pen still tried to adorn it 
with. The only “sporty” aspect I remem- 
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Yi, i Docu rable 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


medical e 


dramatic 


Army 


camp in Friedland, where 


(over the 


real homecoming of the young 


who had gone out to conquer the 


like an empty shell 


the e R 
to 
Ar 
r CA 
Spe 
| 
Ge 
\ Naz 
i Comm 
i th 
th 
on ( 
j 
had been p ! on 
The Soviet Union—the Para 
Workers and Peasants! That 
e working at the railroad 
we witnessed the deportation ol 


ickloads of Lithuanian peasants 
irrived, kneeling on an open truck 


eads shorn, their faces frightened 


soldier guarded them with a 
gun. They were forced to kneel 
ym the pavement until they were 
into boxcars and the doors loch 


hind them 


After having had pneumonia twice and 


g from the effects of malnutrition 
imination 


(consisting of 
the fat left on my ribs) establish 
unable to work 


suspected of 


In addition 
having tuberculosis 


release was ordered in October 


our way through Germany 


East 
faced Communist officials greeted 
praising the ble 
the new regime. But in the streets 


long speeches 


that shop sdvertised artificial 
oup powder and ccharin, and 
salized that the people here were 


in the grip of another mind-con 
machine 
into West Germany was 


moment. We 


ing OV 
passed the last 
er on whose 
for the last time the 
Glory be to the 


hooth Wwe 

omnipresent 
Great Stalin 
en we saw a British guard and the 
Jack fl 


ying above him. Salvation 


worker raV us the first sand 


ind cocoa we id had in years 


were priests and welfare worker 
‘t us. Automobiles brought us into 
Bing Cro 
rreeted us with 


dspe iker) 


are my sunshine, my only sun 


Do you realize what all this means?” 
| asked my friend 


Now we are free and 
say and do what we want!” We 


tried hard to keep back tears 


these happy moments were not 


Nazi 
wor Id 
That began 


Fuhrer when I at 


tempted to build a new world for myself 
which to live and to believe. As I 


stood in the small railway station of our 


hardly anybody recognized me in 


worn-out Russian uniform coat and 


canvas-covered wooden-soled shoes. I 


spit out by the 


was twenty-three; my profession 


had returned to normal. There 


the ot ne 
prospe eady became 
er I ooked e e 
( Ic nobdod 

Oo cure the deep c 
F e I re j 

t ead oO b out po C | 


Everything that vou are you are 
through me and everything that I am 


I am through you. 
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appreciation 


of Rock and 


Schirach he s leader of the 
Hitler Youth, had declared that he wa 
sorry he had misled the German youtt 
He a prison term, but that did not 


1ighten out the German youth ag 


In our town and village democracy see 

1 to have deen accepted with the same 
eag s with which Nazism had b 
embraced earlier Parties of differe 


Social Democrats 
hristian Democrats 


hey had been betweer 


were 


the Neo-Fascists 


their rallies to cov 


Roll 


on the part of teen-agers better than 


no music appreciation at 


a Dixie beat 
it can build 


many. A few 


Mart Kenney—”. 
about Rock and Roll. It is just overexaggerated 
simplification; more or less hillbilly music with 
But like any primitive music 


mixed with the exuberance of vouth. 


all?”’ 


* a 


There 


is nothing new 


which, 


can some- 


some mass hysteria, 


times cause a few extremists to spoil it for the 


years ago everyone was puzzled 


because all the young girls squealed every time Frank Sinatra 
opened his mouth, but like the swing era and the jazz age before 


it. 


no lasting harm seems to have been done 


The same young- 


sters who are the Rock and Roll fans today will soon reach the 
sophisticated age, and their music tastes will change accordingly. 
[Therefore I believe appreciation of Rock and Roll on the part of 
teen-agers is better than no music appreciation at all.” 


should not be criticized for their musical preferences. If 


were 


question like this 


Jackie Rae—"I feel very positive that an appre- 
ciation of Rock and Roll is not 
The rhythmic pattern is simple, energetic and 


. harmful 


not misused by teen-agers, but rather by some 
performers. For teen-agers to become interested 
in a music form is not new 


Boogie Woogie, Shuffle Rhythm and indeed the 
Charleston beat 


when one recalls 


I feel strongly that teen-agers 


they 


a position to conduct surveys they might reword your 
‘Is an appreciation of Liberace, Lawrence Welk 


and Guy Lombardo on the part of adults better than no music 


ippreciation at all?’ ” 


thing better 


classical 


Frank Tumpane—*If 
cereal packages is better than not reading at all; 
if looking at the art on billboards is better than 
not looking at art at all, then I suppose that 
listening to Rock and Roll is better than not 
listening to anything 


But musicians 
say that Rock and Roll is musical garbage 


reading the prose on 


The hope would be that 


the Rock and Roll fans would progress to some- 


both jazz and 


It is diffi 


cult to see how musical appreciation could ever be nurtured on 
a steady diet of musical garbage.” 
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| How to take a picture 1 minute and see it the next! todays Polaroid Land Camera 
is a magnificent photographic instrument that not only takes beautiful pictures— but develops and prints them as well. With this camera in 
your hands, you are a magician, who can produce a finished print in 60 seconds. You are a professional photographer, fully equipped to 
produce expert pictures—clear, sharp, lasting black and white prints—on the spot. Whether you own several cameras or have never even 


owned one, you will have to own a Polaroid Land Camera. Ask your dealer to show you this remarkable instrument. There are three to 


choose from, including a new smaller, lower-priced model. the amazing POLAROID’ Land CAMERA 
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Soap can not do it! Oily Creams can not do it! 


A New Way to “wash” your face 
for a Clearer, Softer, Lovelier, Skin! 


A wonderful, new way to clean thoroughly 
clean your face and actually clear your com- 
plexion at the same time—that’s what Noxzema 


and only Noxzema can do for your skin 


You “Noxzema-Wash” 
you would wash 
warm water 


your face almost as 
with soap. Just splash with 
and smooth on Noxzema. Then 
massage deep-cleansing Noxzema well into your 
skin with a wet face cloth 
(Greaseless Noxzema dissolves in water) 


Your face tingles giows with new health 


For Noxzema actually teams up with water to 


and rinse clean. 


float out accumulations of skin-clogging impuri- 
ties then leaves your skin exhilarated, toned, 
refreshed. There’s none of that dry, tight feeling 
you get with even the mildest of soaps. 


Your skin is soft and dewey. There’s no heavy, 
oily film to collect dirt and clog pores such as 
you get with too greasy creams. Noxzema owes 
its creaminess to “suspended moisture’. This 


moisture helps replenish the natural moisture of 


your skin .. . leaving it fresher, lovelier 
Yes a “Noxzema-Wash” leaves your skin 


clean...soft...smooth. You feel and see the 


Wash your face to new loveliness 
with NOXZEMA! 


difference the very moment you rinse Noxzema 
away. In only days you'll notice the healthful 
affects of Noxzema’s mild medication. And 
regular use of Noxzema helps protect your com- 
plexion from annoying skin blemishes and 
enlarged pores. 
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ents for the small newspaper I had 
to work for. It all looked so fami- 
ere were the flags, the brass bands, 
sing speeches in which fortitude 
ce replaced logic, and the Saal- 
with their Fuhrer-you-command- 
e'll-follow to bounce 
who dared to have an opinion 
»wn. They only wanted to pick the 
eatures of National Socialism, they 
to that the 
them a 


faces, ready 


glad 
did not 
to pick at all 
was “democratized” in an or- 
My re-education and 
tion came about very slowly and 
lly In postwar Germany there 
chance now to read widely, to lis- 
» people with opposing to 
ve the mechanism of a democratic 
at work. And this new shaping of 
ind was continued after I came to 
ida in 1951. 
\round 1953 it was demonstrated to 
how deep-reaching a dictatorial edu- 
on really is. | never saw Hitler in per- 


med. I was see 


in voters give 
ver 


1 Way re- 


views, 


but his picture had always been 
ound. As in Orwell’s 1984, the “Big 
Brother” had always been “watching 


from the walls of railway stations, 
om advertising posiers, from books and 
paganda leaflets. At a time when I 
firmly convinced that Hitler and his 
novement had long been discarded by 
ie, | saw his picture in a Canadian mag- 
I was surprised that only now— 
for the first time—I was able to look at 
the picture of this man as I would look 
it the photograph of any other person. 
Even though he was not “my Fiihrer” 
iny more, I must—in my subconscious 
sll have considered him somebody 

extraordinary and special. 
With my neighbors I was recently leaf- 
ing through a book of quotations from 
Nazi leaders. It contained such presump- 

tions as: 


ine 


Hitler is lonely. So is God. Hitler is 
like God.—Dr. Frank, Nazi minister 
of justice; 


Continued from page 


Blair Fraser reports from 


and such silliness as: 
Proper breathing is a means of acquir- 
ing heroic national mentality. The art 
of breathing was formerly characteris- 
tic of true Aryanism and known to all 
Aryan leaders... Let the people again 
practice the old Aryan wisdom.— 
Weltpolitische Rundschau, Berlin; 


and: 


The rabbit, it is certain, is no German 
animal, if only for its painful timidity. 
It is an immigrant who enjoys a guest’s 
privilege. As for the lion, one sees in 
him indisputably German fundamental 
characteristics. Thus one could call 
him a German abroad.—General Lu- 
dendorff 


The neighbor interrupted at one point. 
Looking at me doubtfully, she said, “Did 
you really believe things like these?” 


“Of course,” I had to answer, but it 
seemed very strange to me that I ever 
really had 

Sometimes I am frightened when I] 


think what product might have evolved 
if my brainwashing had been more high- 
pressured than it was. My classmate, who 
in the SS, still believes that a 
dictatorship is an ideal world 
to live in, and he is busy trying to estab- 
lish a new one. 


served 
Fascist 


The scars the past has left on me are 
an extreme scepticism, the rejection of 
any pressure on my mind (even if only 
exercised by an innocent vacuum-cleaner 
salesman) and a suspicion of all group 
and mass activities (even of a company 
outing). There is also a lot of cynicism 
in me now, and secretly I envy people 


who can still trustingly believe in persons 
or causes without having to subject them 
to a painstaking questioning and testing. 
But even that is a small price to pay for 
having escaped from permanent mental 
enslavement 


* 


or even mental annihila- 


tion. 


20 


eports 


nanutfacture 


intelligence by 
Chiang Kai-shek 

Chiang’s 
worthless, 
tort 


the 


system operated 
from Formosa 
intelligence reports 
his officers will 
information 


are 
because dis- 
even 
their 
Canadian 

to Formosa 
only 


and 
suit 


manutacture 
purposes. Not long ago a 
official paid a routine 

He did not talk to reporters, 
government spokesmen. Much 
{ what he said in these private conversa- 


tions 


t 
oO 


visit 


to 


statements 


ap 


rée- 


and several fantastic 


had uttered to 
peared in the official press 
iyved back to Canada. These were stor- 
ies that could be checked.and denied. It 
S easy to imagine what the Kuomintang 


would do with “secret” information from 


nevel anyone, 


and were 


its own sources 
As the 
fact that an emigré’s account of the coun- 
ry he has fled is oftener wrong than right, 
ind should be accepted with reservations 


for refugees, it is a historical 
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are 


them tc 


officers 


u seless. 


o suit their own purpose’ 


exceptions like 

percent of the population 
in a weeks for 
that need not doubted 
refugees in eight total 
hundred thousand, one tenth of one per- 
cent of the people of China 

The the and it 
does contain much information concealed 
the example, of 
shortages that don’t appear 


There are Hungary, 
where two 
ran away few reasons 
Chinese 


about 


be 


years SIX 


press 1s best source, 


visitor, for food 
show-win- 
dow areas like Peking and Shanghai. But 
news taken the daily 
life can misleading who 
live the papers 
do the experts in Hong Kong, and their 
sanguine 

none 

China. 


from 
in 
ol context 


out ot 


be Westerners 


in China read same as 


conclusions less 

The truth that 
the truth about Red anyone 
can do, in trying the 
Six Blind Men and their varying reports 
is to pick the one most in harmony with 


are 


1S of us knows 


All 
among 


to choose 
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Window Screens 
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CANADIAN PITTSBURGH 


SCREENING 


It’s actually glass! — with all the wonderful properties of glass plus 
amazing strength and durability. 

Yes, here is a new wonder product, made in Canada, and brought to you 
by C.P.I. It is an entirely new and different screen made of exceptionally 
strong Fiberglas yarn with so many remarkable features it instantly 
outdates all others. 


What’s more, Fiberglas screening is unbelievably easy to install. It’s soft 
and supple with no sharp edges to scratch. Cuts easily with scissors—fused 
weave prevents fraying. 

New Fiberglas screening costs no more than many types of ordinary 
screening. Whether you make your own or buy them ready made, make 
sure your screens are made with Fiberglas screening. 
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Don’t leave 
everything to chance... 
leave something for your family! 
How? By Life 
Insurance. 


investing in adequate 
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: C How To Keep Free of Sore Toes, 


Never wait! At the first sign of sore toes from new 
or tight shoes, apply Super-Soft Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
yada and you'll stop corns before they can atart! 
But if you already have corns — Zino-pads will 
give you super-fast relief. Used with the separate 
Medicated D:sks (included), Zino- 
remove corns one of the 
| nl ways known to medical 
acience. No other method does 
all these things. Insist on Dr. 
Scholl's, Sold everywhere, 
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mmon sense and with the known fact 
out the beast they are trying to de- 
One known fact is that Chiang Kai- 
hek’s government was a failure The 
Chinese have not forgotten the nightmare 
Of political and economic anarchy into 
nich his rule dissolved 


No one here has any 
Kai-shek said a 


in Shanghai People may 


loyalty to Chiang 


Roman Catholic priest 


oppose the 
present regime 


some because they have 


money and 


1th But 


some for reasons of 


their wish is to have the 


Communists out, not the Kuomintang 
Dack 

Roman Catholics, who number half 
of one percent of all Chinese, seem to 


’ the only people who oppose the gov- 


ernment for reasons of principle, and 


even they are divided on the question 
It may be instructive to recall! that this 
is not the first Roman 


have met the same dilemma with the same 


time Catholics 


divergent reactions 


Elizabeth I 


In the time of Queen 


some Catholics felt their 


religion forbade them to accept a heretic 
them instead to 
Mary 
Philip of 
Catholics 


secuial 


overeign, and obliged 
conspire on 
Scots or 
English 


their 


behalf of Queen of 
Other 


owed 


even Spain 


thought they 
loyalty to the Queen, and 
ship to help destroy the 
Armada 


The rest of the opposition in Commu- 


took Invincible 


nist China appears to be the merely dis 


rruntled who once 


shops or 


foreign 


people owned fac 
tories of 


farms o1 who once 


had good jobs with 


Even 


companies 


when the disgruntled outnumber 


the gruntled (and there’s no reason to 


think they do in China) they are no great 
threat to a well-established government 
The government of China is well estab 
ished 

But many who agree that the ¢ ommu 


nists are securely in power believe they 


ire not “real” Communists but Chinese 


who, if we let them, will 


patriots soon 
be alienated by the heavy-handed Rus 
sian Mao Tse-tung will become a giant 


lito, and swing to the Western or neu 
tral camp 

Perhaps in time this dream will come 
truc At the 


China points the other way 


moment the evidence in 


The Russians are not as tactless in 


China as they were in Eastern | urope 
Many technical advisers from the Soviet 
Lnion are still there some guess five 
thousand in Peking alone, where they 
occupy two hotels and a residential quar- 


ter—but they do not make themselves 


obtrusive. It is easy to recognize them on 


the street; nobody else wears the floppy 
John Held Junior pants that are still the 
USSR, and no 


Soviet dresses 


fashion for men in the 


other women would wear 
decade. Yet 


fact the most numerous of the 


in any though they are i 
foreigners 
in Peking, the observer is hardly aware of 
it. East Germans, Poles and other Com 


munist visitors are equally if not more 
prominent 

In factories built with Russian equip 
ment and advice, Chinese are now in full 
Most of the 


one home, 


control Soviet technicians 


have and the few who remain 
background 


Not that the Chinese deny or minimize 


keep in the 


the help they have had from other Com 


munist countries. Rather, they do all they 
can to stress it. In the machine shop of 


the new motor works at Changchun 
proudly pointed to ma- 
Russia and 


Germany 


Manchuria, they 
tools from 
East 
noticed three or four made in Rochester, 
N.Y., our as embarrassed as 
the American manufacturer 


been had he been there. 


chine Czecho 


Slovakia and When we 
hosts were 


would have 


We take th 


ment issues 


e machinery the govern- 


‘We don’t know 


they said 


where they got those American ma- 
chine 
Of course they deny having suffered 


After the Red 


1945 the 


any loss at Russian hands 
Manchuria in 
plants there were stripped of 
kinds of 


rmy occupied 
industrial 


everything movable, and all 


heavy equipment sent back to the Soviet 
Union as war booty.” Today, Chinese 
guides tell visitors the Manchurian plants 
were looted by the Kuomintang. What 


the Kuomintang would have wanted with 
chargers and 

they 
have carried such things if they had want- 


lag buckets and furnace 


overhead cranes, and how would 


ed them, ts not explained 
There are still many propaganda post- 
ers in the Manchurian factories—a beam 
ing Chinese worker in the foreground, a 
Russian behind with a fatherly 
They suggest that 


perhaps the co-operation between Chinese 


beaming 


hand on his shoulder 


pupils and Russian experts required a lot 
\ Western 


hina many times says that some 


of selling reporter who has 


Visited 
Chinese engineers resented the loss of 
production caused by the shift to Soviet 
methods and organization 


But that phase is over. If it did not 


My most memorable meal: No. 2 


cause open disaffection at the time, it is 
unlikely 

Now, China ts a great power with an 
army that held the mighty United States 
in Korea 
equipment 


to do so now 


to a scoreless draw The army 
weapons and that the 
cannot make for themselves 
China’s status as the great power of Asi 


depends on the Soviet bloc, for nowhere 


uses 
Chinese 


else could these supplies be got 

No doubt the Chinese would rather be 
self-supporting, but they have no choice 
Ihe alternative, the discredited regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek, is even more depend 


ent on foreign backing: a hundred and 
fifty million a year from the U.S. in eco 
nomic aid alone, and vastly more in 


military aid. To many Chinese who are 
not Communist, dependence on_ the 
United States is worse than dependence 
on the Soviet Union 

Westerners forget, but conversations in 
China remind them, that the Chinese 
have other reasons than communism for 
friendliness toward Russia. 
the first. and for twenty years the only 
European power to renounce the extra 
territorial rights white men enjoyed under 


Russia was 


the “unequal treaties” imposed on a help 
less China. Of other Western powers the 


U.S. was the ffensive, but the 


least 


Kdmund Carpenter 


tells about 


\ fish frv in a South S$ 


Anthropologists have been ticketed 


as people who prefer to associate 


with savages At a dinner party 
somebody three places away will 
ean toward you and shout. “I hear 
ou'r in anthropologist. Where 
have you been?” This is a demand 


nt ea imong the Gritchie 
roumil, Or point to the ravages of 
some tropical disease unknown to 
clence until you discovered it by 
contracting it the conversation 
humiliatingly shifts to another sub 
ject 

However. | car iv I've issoclal 
ed with savages So after the 
usual enquiries about native sex 
habits, my questioners usually get 


down to more basic problems 
what's the food like? his is some 
thing | always wonder about my 
self before setting out on each new 
other 


trip. Sometimes it’s good 


times grim. [ve starved on a few 
arctic fish, eaten octopus in the 
South Seas ind even collected 


worms from beneath palm trees to 

make a delicious fluorescent “but- 

ter” for bread. Each meal is an un 

certainty 

I'm sure the most memorable 

and deflating 

Pacific island, my first day 
! 


These isles are 


meal was one I had 
on i 
ashore everything 


claimed for them, and far more, 
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MACLE 
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AN’S 


‘a paradise 


with magical names like Borabora 
ind Rapa Nui 


guor that 


and an eternal lan 


comes down from the 


mountain tops like a cloak to pro 


duce a trancelike routine of exis 
tence. Once ashore I couldn't stop 
walking: I wanted to explore every 
where, see everything. This restless- 
ness drove me on for hours without 
food, through a landscape of in- 
suddenly I 


found myself overlooking a sandy 


fernal 


grandeur, until 
cove 
cliffs 


nificent 


deep-set among moldering 
Three dripping youths, mag 

specimens, stood about, 
while fish roasted 


Sight and smell 


spears in hand 


over a beach fire 


reached me at once and, famished 
I quickly joined them. Pacific is 
landers are a sober, soft spoken 


people who expect a 
make the first 


diplomatic 


Stranger to 
opening 


relations. Not knowing 


move in 


i word of their language, I started 
by smiling. They smiled back. I 
waited waited. I pointed to 
the fish, then to my mouth. They 
I pointed to my 


They 


ust watched me 
h and imitated a man writh 
Ing in hunger Finally 
hand outstretched 
At which point one of them smiled 
and said, perfect English 
couldn't accept 
money. But we would be de- 
lighted if you'd join us.” 


stomac 
No response 
I offered money 


Really. sir, we 
your 
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most reliable guide to the whole 
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detracts nothing, but reveals a whisky’s 


true natural favour and bouquet. 


Put Seagram’s ‘‘83’’ to the water test and 


you'll agree—to be that good with water, 


it must be a superb whisky and a more 
satisfying drink with any man’s 
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Among his own People 


Meretic at a 


dedicated Marxist who h 


except to th 


rhere Is 


le new 


en 


October. Chines 
Chou En-lai were rather 


individu 


: n nce p 
Derialist Th 
hegan with Op 
Ar Chinese had tt 
k k pon the S et Union 
( ne ( 
ever ce £ A 
nst ( 
, nd tried to ext 
> hee e ( 
L SSR 
Wwe 
ct e or 
e Since 
Mi r e he 
130s, M Tse-tung and Ss men 
cen grappling with the practical pri 
of government. This pilot-plant 
e e Pr g 
Ct 
N\ t St dead Ma e 
Co t leade - 
) Powe 
tor pPehind the Soviet Uni 
M oO y) towe ove Khy 
ene B ic he Wase 
eretic whe his Comn 
1 e ry. instead of 
I Str proiletaria which did 
e exist, Dut a successful heresy 
come new orthodoxy. Mao is nere 
o lor 


Did Stalin make a mistake? 


Rather, h 


S been so a 


Soviet Union 


together 


spokesm 


alism 


imons 


Commun 
many 


Hi nga 


in 


Ist col 


intries, and the idea ot 


oads to socialism Since the 


rebe 


llion this theme has b 


dropped 


Last December 29 the official press 


word ed 


carried a fourteen - thousand 


tortal which laid Chinese policy on th 


line: solidarity in the socialist camp must 
come first 


lere may have been some differences 


emong socialist countries. but these were 
not fundamental as were the differences 
between socialist and Capitalist countries 
Stalin had made 


Soviet le 


grievous mistakes: the 
idership was not 
Nevertheless, the 


tional 


mtallible 
core of the 
proletariat was still the 
Union, and the 


interna 
Soviet 
Chinese revolution “a 


continuation of the great October Revo 
lution” in 


Russia. The motto, in short 

Was “rumps together. horns out 
Mao Tse tung, of course, is getting o 
in years. His lieutenants are the wel 


Known front En-lait and 
named Liu Shao-chi 


ey eminence who keeps out of the p 


man Chou 
Nhadowy figure 


lic eye even in China and is almost 
Known abroad. Liu is said to be a rigid} 
orthodox, doctrinaire Marxist: Chou E1 
lai a more flexible practical, easy-goin 
type. From time to time there 
of a “split” 


Issue Of CO-existence or co-operation wit 
the West, or the related 


are rumor 


between these two on the 


issue of obed 
ence to Moscow 


Westerners who live in ( hina say that 
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outside his 


adsOlutely nothing to indicate 
ny deviation in his mind from the cre 
he has always lived by. or any breact 
Detween him and h men on the one 
Nand and the Soviet Union on the other 
the re is plenty to 
ow the firmly togett 
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st another symptom of the wish- 
king that pollutes so many West- 
of Red China. Men who know 


and Chou say they are rivals. 
but still comrades, and that either 
erve under the other. In any case, 
id, the doctrinaire Liu and not 
En-lai1 1s believed to be the real 
Two in China today 
of the differences between Chinese 
sian Communists, and one of the 
trengths of the Chinese. is that 
ing group has never had a really 
plit while the Russians have had 
ngly interminable series of them 
lrotsky to. Beria The Chinese 
not been wholly exempt from 
within the party: two years ago 
ty announced that Vice-Premier 
Kang 


had been expelled and had 

nitted suicide.” and a few of his 

wers disappeared too. But the purge 
ipparently slight and the damage 
The men who matter in the Chi- 

Communist Party still give every 

ance of being a band of brothers, 
deference to Mao merely the 

due an admired leader. not the 

worship that Stalin demanded of 
who hated and obeyed him 

ow the leaders. though. are the 

lreds of thousands of educated Chi- 
the intellectuals without whose sup- 

t no revolution in China’s long history 

ver lasted more than a few years 
these men, bred in academic free 
have been converted so quickly and 
isily to communism? 

Many old friends of China cannot 
ve it. and they may be right. This, 
more than the other big questions, 

no outsider can answer. But the 
nese Communists, and the converts 
introduce to visitors. make a rather 


uasive case for the affirmative 


Academic treedom?” said a chemistrs 
rotessor In 1947 TI sold all my books 
to Db tood. My salary was the same as 

snow, but inflation made it worthless 


You don't feel free in those circum 


It was a reminder that in China capi 
ism never appeared at anything but its 
ss worst. Even today you can ge 
idea, right here in Hong Kong. o 
t China must once have been like 
Hong Kong is a beautiful city. It is a 
tht to travelers, and to those English 
ntlemen (local rank) who still contrive 
nake a fat soft living out of the China 
| lo its two million Chinese resi 
it brings the solace of law and 
ler, an honest civil service run by the 
tish, and a currency that is both free 
d stable 
Beyond that they have little to be 
ankful for. Competition among Chinese 
1 Hong Kong is cutthroat. You can get a 
it hand-tailored, with three or more fit 
thirty-six hours for thirty-six 
lollars, because the tailors give each 
other no quarter—the workers sleep in 
the shops, so they don’t need to stop until 
bedtime and can start again before break- 
fast. Hong Kong has no modern docks 
because it is cheaper to lighter cargo 
ashore in sampans rowed by women 
Hong Kong has no steam shovels because 
is cheaper to have women carry the 
arth out of excavations in baskets on 
their heads. Often they are also carrying 
babies on their backs. This is capitalism, 
Chinese style 
On top of every evil it ever developed 
inywhere else, it had in Chinese eyes the 
idditional vice of being alien. In actual 
fact most of China’s industries by tHe 
mid-1930s were in Chinese hands, except 
for Japan’s development of Manchuria; 
but the Chinese did not believe it. They 
thought the benefits of capitalism all ac 
rued to foreign exploiters, and that the 
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Look carefully at how much rides 
on being right about your automo- 
bile insurance. You see a whole lot 
more than the family car. 


In fact, every good thing your 
pay check provides for your family 
can be wiped out by a stop you 
didn’t make... a curve you didn’t 
see. For an automobile accident 
damage suit could amount to more 
than you earn in ten years. 

That’s why it’s so important to 
know how reliable your automo- 
bile insurance is before you have 
an accident. And there’s a sure 
way to find out. Your Travelers 
agent can tell you. 


AN FAMILY 


co) 
A 


°UGH THE TRAY 


CALGARY 


Michael Building 
810 Third St., West 


VANCOUVER 


Bentall Building 
999 West Pender St. 


WINNIPEG 


Doyton Building 
323 Portage Avenue 
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With this much at stake... you can’t gamble 
on automobile insurance 


Travelers Automobile Insurance 
gives you broad protection, the 
best available today. It puts a 
Travelers man within easy reach 
whenever and wherever you need 
help. And it takes the gamble out 
of settlements. Your claim is paid 
promptly, without any hedging. 


Protection you can afford 
Your Travelers agent can help you 
safeguard your good life in many 
other important ways, too. Because 
The Travelers offers all kinds of 
insurance, he can show you how 
to develop a balanced insurance 
program. Insurance for your life, 


HALIFAX 
Granville Building 
90 Granville St 


OTTAWA 
Kent Building 
160 Kent St. 


LONDON 
200 Queens Boulevard 


QUEBEC 


350 Charest Boulevard East 


your home, your health — your 
whole way of living. 

And you won't have to stint to 
gain this protection. Your Travelers 
plan will be carefully tailored to 
your income as well as your needs. 
For many growing young families, 
a balanced program averages less 
than $10 a week. 


But most important, you'll add 
more enjoyment to today by elim- 
inating worries about tomorrow. 
You'll be well on your way to 
Canadian Family Security. 


Why not telephone your Trav- 
elers agent or write your nearest 
Canadian office today? 


SERVING CANADA SINCE 1865 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN 
¥ All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life Accident Group Fire - Marine Automobile « Casualty Bonds 


CANADIAN BRANCH AND AGENCY OFFICES 


Represe ntatives in these and many other communities from coast to coast 


TORONTO 


129 Adelaide St., West 


HAMILTON 


Piggott Building 
36 James St., South 


MONTREAL 


The Aldred Bidg 
507 Place d'Armes 
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Dad tack us o 
We Saw prawes ar 


f - 
train Wincow. 


Daydreams come alive by CNR — 


QMO into wonderful wide-ision ss zing 
schoolroom into exciting, vivid re elping 


window There's something about a train — ‘ excitement 


When school’s out, travel fun begins... once 
aboard the exciting Super Continental, 

The Continental, the Ocean Limited, or any 
of Canadian National’s smart, 


modern “name” trains. 


Information and reservations from your Canadian National Representative 
M7 


( 
Marx 
( 
th n 4 
( 
I 
che out the M x tneo ( 
oO H nar nis e tt 
t had n 
tica nce: now he was teaching 
Marxis Vist histo 
zea ona 
According st 10e 
said. “I 
oll e e 
tha ie. hist vould be y 
hat nurnose ) thes t 
W purpose ere 
g it at a 
sked what we nappe oO teac 
ho did agree with me. one who 
ought the pre-Comn 
Ol a I ec CONVINCES 
evervthing he used to think was wro 
| reetin th | 
We would have ee gs n 
inv liscussion to prove o hin 
e i nistake nd g 
ht point of view 
But suppose he persisted’ Suppose 
never did come to think the new Viev 


We use only argument and persuasion 
We would not coerce anyone. In tt 


the man’s own pupils might cha 


lenge him, say he was wrong 

What would actually happen to him 
then? Would he continue to teach history 
Perhaps he would remain a teacher 


of some other subject 


Did he know of a single case where 
this nad happened? 

No. I do not. So far as I know 
the teachers have been convinced that tl 
Marxist-Leninist view is correct 

Previously | had asked a similar q 
tion of the chemistry professor. He | 
told me that even science students had t 


take three hours a week of Marxts 


AAC nreec 

Leninism: I asked what was done 

teach professors the new philosophy 
We have a two-hour seminar onc 

week where we discuss these matte 


Was it compulsory? 
Not at all, quite voluntary. For ex 


imple, if | were busy with a class o1 


I had some other engi 


gement, I wot 


not vo to the meeting 

But if he had no other engagement! 
ust didn't want to go? 

The professor didn't answer that on 
Evidently it had not come up before: it 
practice, everybody either went to the 
weekly seminar or produced an explan 
tion for his absence 

It is a fair inference that some teact 
ers and professors feel a bit restive unde 
ill this militant persuasion, but the ind! 
cations are that these dissidents are a 
aging minority. As the students becom 
more and more firmly grounded in Marx 
ist-Leninist doctrine, less and less toler 
ant of deviation or doubt, it will take 
more and more courage for a teacher to 
hold out against the established creed 
Since there is no evidence that many oO! 
them are doing so now, there is no reasor 
to expect that they will in future 


Meanwhile the Communists have been 
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igorous, and seem to have been 
successful, in converting adults 
point of view. Unlike the Rus- 
sheviks of 1917-20, the Chinese 
had to massacre their intellec- 
d then laboriously, over a whole 
tion, train up new ones. They have 
to convert some, and to intimi- 
ers with little bloodshed, because 
selves have had a large. experl- 
vell-indoctrinated group to form 
or skeleton of a new civil ser- 


dozen years in the interior prov- 
Shensi, and in a steadily expand- 
tory that finally came to imeclude 
na, the Communists learned the 
techniques of administration 
took over new areas their offi- 

re able to tell their new subordin- 
ctly what to do and how to do it. 
ntrast to the anarchy and corruption 
preceded it, communism seemed to 


) one. even in Peking, would suggest 

six hundred million Chinese have 

Communists in eight years. They 

i ‘vest, and appearances bear them 
vat there are enough Communists 

» the few millions or even hundreds 

ousands of literate men who must, 

do, operate any government of 


Is our own Red revolt coming? 


lf the dogmas of Marxism are per- 

ntly imbedded in Chinese thinking 

ill for co-operation between 

( : and the West. However much they 

talk about peaceful co-existence, the 

velievers of Marxism must regard 

flict as inevitable between the socialist 
the capitalist camps 

According to them, we are not war- 


nongering Fascist-impertalists out of 
_ mere perversity. We behave in this horrid 
because we must— our economic 
hit tem makes it inevitable. We could no 
= become peaceful than a tiger could 
ch vegetarian, until, of course, we go 
ough our own Communist revolution 
vhe 

ch is equally inevitable 
\ nation committed to that beliet 1s 
zs a likely to change sides merely because 


recognized by the Western enemy 
| don’t suggest that this is a valid argu- 
nt against recognizing China. The new 
vernment of China is a fact of life, and 
sooner we accept it, the better. But 
ther is there any point in trading one 
of illusions for another. Whether we 
ognize her or whether we don’t, China 
| not be friendlv—-not for a long time. 
Unfriendly China 1s growing stronger. 


most certainly the twelve million over- 


i s Chinese who live in southeast Asia 
{ Indonesia and the Philippines, and 
vho are still believed by Chiang Katl- 
ta k and some Americans to have un- 
WI 


mmitted loyalties, will become admir- 
and supporters of the new China. 
\Imost certainly this will make them a 


ae rmidable fifth column, at least for a 
u hile. in the nations wherein they are a 
ani reign body, if, indeed, they are not so 
ready 
acl Of course all this means trouble for 
nde free world. It means a continual suc- 
Ind ion of difficult decisions, probably 
lowed by disappointing results. It 
om ins doubt, confusion, acrimonious de- 
Jar te. It means also a test of maturity 
oler The free nations of the West are the 
take rongest, richest, technically most skill- 
‘r to the world has ever seen. China 1s 
eed iong the most backward, and will be 
y oO ears to come. If we cannot face her 
ASO! hallenge without the anesthetic of illu- 
and without falling into panic and 
been teria. we don’t deserve to win the 


ntest for the future. * 
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( Advertisement) 
FOR THE BUYING PUBLIC-— attesting that every drop of the whisky sumer and only Canadian Schealey 
INFORMATIVE LABELS FOR WHISKY has been aged continuously in small oak has taken this progressive step with al! its 
scant allied years, stated verifiable truth,” says William F 
clear guide to a product's quality. 
here are still people who believe that Ltd., in support of the informative label 
( anadian Schenley recognizes this label whisky can age in a bottle, vat or metal ling program he personally initiated 
ling need with Canadian whiskies. and container Master distillers know. that “Neither eXaggeration nor superlatives 
now affixes to each bottle a label declar maturity can only be achieved while the are needed. The consumer has a right 
ing the age of the whisky, thus acquaint whisky is stored in small oak casks to know what he is paying for, and price 
ing the public with the principal deter through the interaction of the oak with is certainly not a reliable criterion of 
minant of quality in whisky—the period the whisky over a period of years value. With a Canadian whisky, the only 
of time it has aged in small wood. real criterion is its age in small wood, 
in Canada carry such age declarations, hottle is the VEE on 
e only protection for the con bottle 


O FC 


CANADIAN WHIS 


THIS (8 & SUPERS FULLY AGEO WHiskY 
ITS PEDIGREED GOODNESS REPRESENTS THE 
PROUDEST ACHIEVEMENT OF CANADA'S MOST 
DISTINGUISHED MASTER DISTILLERS 
DISTILLED. AGED. BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNME® 
Cc 
Comaden Schemley. 


VALLEVFIELD PQ CANADA 


: 


hw for the first time, the Canadian whisky buyer can know 
with certainty the true age of the whisky he buys. With an Age 
Declaration on every bottle of each Canadian Schenley whisky 
you will be sure of its true age—and therefore of its true quality. 
Serve certified-age whiskies —serve Canadian Schenley! 
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IS THE GREATEST SINGLE FACTOR IN DETERMINING THE QUALITY OF A WHISKY 
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The piano with the all-Canadian tone continued from page 33 


“After a wife’s first nibble at a piano it takes three months to hook her husband’ 


88 


Wet 


BRADINGS 


LAGER BEEF 


Cream 


or t tours. Among dozens of that the best promotion for a piano lies 
1 contempe pianists who've n the concert hall. Unlike Steinway’s 
he Heintzm when playing Heintzman’s has never paid a concert 
ida are Jose Iturbi, Benno Motset irtist to use its piano exclusively. The 
1d Solomor firm believes there is more prestige to be 
Steinwa Heintzman’s believe rained from an artist who plays a Heintz- 


Party at their place tonight the guests 


are in for good food and great refreshment! 
That cool really satisfies today’s 
modern taste for light, sparkling lager beer 


Be modern serve “Cinci”’ 


chum gots Cine. 


the fightor Loner, beon, 


at your parties! 


man voluntarily because he likes 

While Heintzman’s sustains prestige « 
the concert platform the firm makes it 
bread and butter in less august enviror 
ments. A Heintzman, laden with pric 
lists, rode into Vancouver on the fi 
transcontinental train and helped se 
pianos that were used during the Gold 
Rush to accompany Klondike dance-ha 
girls. Heintzman’s claims that the fi 
delivered by fish boat the first) grand 
piano landed on Prince Edward Island 
Heintzman’s says it shipped to a northern 
Manitoba mine the first piano ever de 
livered by air. Heintzman pianos have 
reached their destinations in this countrys 
on dog sleds and in the tropics on th 
backs of native porters. During the last 
war a Heintzman plano in a padded case 
was dropped without damage to U.S 
troops in Alaska by parachute 

Since 1860 Heintzman’s has sold nea: 
ly a hundred thousand pianos, an averag 
of about a thousand a year. The great 
majority are uprights for home use 
Many are scattered throughout the Brit 
ish Commonwealth in which Heintzman’s 
enjoyed a profitable export trade until re 
Strictions were imposed on sterling trans 
fers after the last war. Lower-priced mod 
els made by Heintzman’s bear the name 
Heintz 
man’s absorbed during the Depression 


Nordheimer, after a company 

Heintzman’s trade has always been an 
up-and-down affair. In 1922 Heintzman’s 
produced three thousand pianos. In 1934 
at the depths of the Depression, the firm 
produced fewer than two hundred. After 
the last war production rose to nine 
hundred a year and then was cut back to 
six hundred by the competition from 
television. Now that the novelty of tele 
vision is Wearing off annual production is 
up again to a thousand 

But a thousand pianos a year is not 
enough to keep Heintzman’s four hun 
dred employees in a job. Though Heintz 
man’s loves pianos as Homer loved hi 
lyre, it has to sell other articles to mak 
a profit. Of the company’s four-million 
dollar turnover last year less than ha 
came from the sale of pianos 

All Heintzman stores sell sheet mus 
records, hi-fi sets and the Hammond ele. 
tric organ. In Edmonton, where cowboy 
laments 


induce many fine 


Heintzman’s sells 


frenzy 
guitars, accordions 
saxophones, trumpets and any other in 


Strument necessary for boot-and-sadd! 


ballads. Some stores run music classes 
different instruments, renting a saxophon 
or an accordion to the student who, the 
hope, will eventually buy ii 

The seventh floor of the Toronto stor 
is divided into soundproof studios rented 
on a permanent basis to music teachers 


recording compamies and radio artists 


Temporary studios are also rented 
fifty cents an hour to Stagestruch 
Stenographers, bank tellers stor 
clerks who, prevented from practicin 
home by neighbors’ complaints, sing at 


play their hearts out at Heintzman 
the hope of breaking into show busine 
The younger they are the more Heint 
man’s coddles them, for they're all pro 
pective customers for a piano 

Selling pianos is truly a Jobs jo 
Usually the decision to buy one is 
woman's. Between a wife's first nibbl 
and her husband's signature on an ord 
blank an average of three months elapse 
Most men take a lot of convincing that 
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knew that” this 


worth a thousand dollars to hear 
play “Drink to Me Only 
technique of selling calls for 
edal. The four piano flvors at 
nan’s in Toronto are often as 
i cathedral on Monday morning 
en and customers move up and 
the long files of instruments talking 
tones. Then one party will stop at 
o and linger. The salesman opens 
Suddenly the hush is broken as 
esman begins to play standing 
The salesmen are good psychologists 
ng on the customer they'll ren 
Concerto 
Little Bit of Luck, Tea for Two 
Ye Ken John Peel, or Tiger Rag 


+} 


Chopin's Revolutionary 


of outside salesmen follow up 
to prospective customers. Outside 
has always called for determina 
the records of the salesmen are 

in enterprise 
Even in Edwardian days, when there 
10 competition from radio, outside 
smen stimulated business by accept 
trade-ins all kinds of household 


But. when a Windsor salesman 
day accepted a horse, the Toronto 


manager blew his top. He wired 


Windsor ‘Sell horse at once for any 


Back came the reply: “Sorry can't 

horse. It just dropped dead.” 
During the same era, Norman Alling- 
n. now assistant sales manager, was in 
ontact with a magistrate at St. Cathar- 
Ontario, who had been dickering fot 
Allingham 
worshiped 


irs about buying a grand 
magistrate 
Enrico Caruso. When next Caruso visited 
foronto Allingham got him to autograph 

inside panel of a Heintzman grand 


Curuso’s signature was particularly inter- 


ting in that it emerged as a brilliant 
caricature of the artist himself. As 

oon as he was shown the signature the 
trate snapped up the piano 


Three pianos for one family 


In the Depression, salesman Bill Flet 
her used to tour the back roads around 
Oshawa. Ont.. with a piano on a horse 

wn wagon. Outside a farm he'd ar 

nge for a wheel of the wagon to drop 
Then. while the driver pretended to 
weat over repairs, Fletcher would ask 
the farmer if he might bring the piano 
to the house to protect it from. the 
ther. Once he'd got it inside Fletcher 

d begin to play. It was a rare week 


n he didn't leave at least one plano 


Strangely, it was during the Depression 
t Heintzman’s booked its biggest single 


from a private individual. A sales 
named Joe Cooper was on the com 
nys stand at the Canadian National 


Exhibition when Mrs. James Harris, the 
low of packing-plant millionaire 
wed interest in one of the medium 
en-foot grands. Excitedly, Cooy 

ive his sales spiel. Then Mrs. Harris 
1 casually Very well, Pll take three 
that And she meant it. One was tor 


married daughter, one for her ma 


on. and one for herselt 
When Mr E. W. Sibley. the wile otf 
Toronto medical missionary. was p 


to leave for China in the 


Ernest D. Gray, the present sale 


er of the Toronto store. pers ded 


to buy a plano to take with her. Be 


e she anticipated difficulty in keepin 
plano tuned Heintzmans gave 
nonths’ free lessons in tuning 
of Heintzman’s best professional 


e blind. They have developed 
sense Of tone in compensation for 
r lack of sight. As a rule blind tuners 
elr work in the store. The fully o1 
sighted ones go out to tune pianos 
Often they find 


istomers’ homes 
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The Chatelaine 
Seal of Approval 
has been awarded 
to the exclusive 
Vila-Seal® finish 


Be wise. Be thrifty. Be sure that there’s a 
lifetime of value in the furniture you buy. 
Look for this Dealer Sign and Vilas Fran- 
chise Certificate. They signify that the 
dealer maintains the highest standards of 
business practice and is able to offer you 
Canada’s favourite furniture — Vilas Solid 
Rock Maple. 


Whether you prefer authentic Traditional 
designs or functional Modern — Vilas fur- 
niture brings you superb styling... un- 
matched quality and craftsmanship. The 


UME 


gleaming hand-rubbed finish in exclusive 
Vila-Seal* lasts a lifetime resists house- 
hold hazards that could easily ruin an 
ordinary furniture finish. 


Yes, something wonderful happens when 
new Vilas furniture comes into your home 
So don’t wait another day. Visit your near- 
est dealer now and see all the wonderful 
Vilas values he has to offer for your bed- 
room, dining room or living room. Remem- 
ber that Vilas Traditional designs may 
always be purchased on “open stock”. 


VILAS FURNITURE Compoany Limited 


Cowansville, Quebec 
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velvet smooth 


and full ginger! 


This sweet, smooth and sassy new 
Chevrolet has its own special way of 
going. Its spirited, sure 


honey to handle. 


but a 
And if the roads out 
your way suddenly seem newer, 
that’s Chevy's new ride! 


We might as well own up to it—there’s 
energy about the 
It’s the stay-at-home 
type at all. Even when it’s parked in 
the driveway, you can tell it’s poised 
to travel. 


a certain restless new 


Chevrolet. not 


The plain fact is, this beauty’s full of 


vim and vigor and V8 action! (Horse- 
power, and how, ranges up to 245%.) 
But for all its fresh and frisky ways, 
Chevy's a real solid the 


citizen on 


highway. 


It's a honey to handle—sure-footed on 
beautifully smooth on roads 
that have seen better days, always quick 
and quiet in its response to your touch. 


curves, 


There just isn’t a car built that offers 
more pure pleasure. It’s just a short 
trip to your Chevrolet dealer’s. Why 
not make it to-day? 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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used as receptacles for secret 
ions. Heintzman’s tuners have 
pianos to discover Aspirin, chil- 
toys, pairs of shoes, and once a 
fifty one-dollar bills. In the last 
housewife said: “That's the rent 
| didn’t know what I'd done with 
rs ago.” 
ost curious find inside a piano, 
of a baby tortoise, was made 
ner named Bill Metcalfe. The 
explained: “I haven't spoken to 
hbor for two years because she 
little boy stole her little boy's 
Now I know she was right. I'll 


go around and apologize.” 
ilfe Is a specialist in locating the 
hetic vibrations one note of a 
equently sets up in electric light 
indow panes, china cabinets and 
furnishings. The most difficult he 
id to find was caused by the past- 
ceiling paper over an old stove- 
hole. On the upper side of the taut 
f was a Safety pin that produced a 
pitched drumming every time F- 
p was played 
job Heintzman’s tuners like best is 
ing with concert artists who play 
ompany’s pianos. The head tuner, 
R Cridland, has been from coast to 


on these tours. His most exacting 

was accompanying a five-piano en- 
emble in the late Thirties. They traveled 
with the pianos in a moving van, a pro- 
edure that played havoc with the instru- 
ments’ tone and the players’ tempers. 
Often they arrived in a town so late that 
Cridland would still be getting his five 
pianos into tune as the audience arrived. 


He liked to play uphill 


Once, at Massey Hall, Toronto, Crid- 
land coped manfully with a South Amer- 
ican pianist who refused to play God 
Save the King because he said he'd had 
no Opportunity to practice it. Cridland 
went on the stage and played the anthem 
himself 

In the practice studio in Heintzman’s 
Toronto store tuners and other members 
of the staff have had an opportunity to 
study the idiosyncrasies of many famous 
pianists at close quarters. Jan Cherniav- 
sky, the Canadian pianist, has been ob- 
served to practice while nonchalantly 
puffing a pipe, while his wife, in stocking 
feet, danced prettily on top of the piano. 
When Solomon, the English pianist, ar- 
ed to practice one morning he had a 
rd time getting in because, as the man 
charge of the studio explained later, 

looked more like an insurance sales- 
nan than a concert artist.” Percy Grain- 
er, the Australian pianist, was once 

ight lying flat on his back on the floor 
1 always relax like this,” he explained 
It’s firmer.” 

The artist who left the most indelible 

iemory of temperament at Heintzman’s 
Viadimir de Pachmann, a Russian 
inist who died in 1933. In the Twenties 

demanded a Heintzman piano with a 

and-a-quarter-ounce instead of the 
onventional two-ounce touch. The la- 
orious adjustments were made. Then 
demanded that the piano’s key- 
ird height be lowered to twenty-six 
hes from the conventional twenty- 
f The legs were shortened. Next De 
hmann wanted the right leg raised 
inch higher than the left leg because 
iked to play “uphill toward the 
ble.” Workmen dutifully tilted the pi- 


no 


t 


Just after he took his seat on the stage 
Massey Hall De Pachmann rose, with 
‘ir of exhausted patience, tore a leaf 
t of a pocket notebook and slipped it 
ler one leg of the bench. From his 
cket he then took a handful of dia- 
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monds, placed them on the music rack, 
turned to the audience and said bitterly: 
“For these I must play to you.” From 
time to time during his performance he 
swung round on the audience and cried: 
“Is this not divine?” 

He received thunderous applause 

Next day president George Heintzman, 
overwhelmed with admiration for De 
Pachmann, sent his son Bradford to de 
liver two bottles of dry French cham 
pagne to the artist’s hotel room. “Muck!” 
cried De Pachmann. “Throw them out 
of the window! All the world knows that 
De Pachmann prefers sweet German 
champagne.” After a hurried visit to the 
doctor for the usual prohibition-era pre- 
scription, and a long search at the liquor 
store, Bradford Heintzman procured two 
bottles of sweet German champagne and 
delivered them to De Pachmann. Where- 
upon the artist poured himself out a glass 
of dry French champagne and said: “Ah, 
now De Pachmann is happy.” 

Four generations of Heintzmans have 
mollycoddled and entertained famous 
Visiting artists. The custom was initiated 
by old Theodore. He was born in Berlin 
in 1817, apprenticed at fourteen to a 
piano maker and married at twenty-seven 
to Matilda Grunow, his boss’s daughter 
In 1850, when Prussia was on the brink 
of war with Austria and nobody was buy- 
ing pianos, he emigrated to New York 
and got a job in the piano factory of 
Leuchte and Newton. His work mate was 
Heinrich Engelhard Steinweg, who had 
been a bugle boy in the ranks of Welling- 
ton’s Prussian allies at Waterloo 

When Steinweg left after a few years 
to set up Steinway and Sons, Theodore 
Heintzman followed his example. He 
went to Buffalo and established the firm 
of Drew, Heintzman and Anowsky. Drew 
was the father of John Drew, the re- 
nowned American actor of the Nineties 
The partnership failed as a result of the 
American Civil War and a slump in 
piano sales 

Penniless, Theodore and his wife mov- 
ed to Toronto. In the home of their 
daughter, who had married a Toronto- 
nian named Charles Bender, they built a 
piano. It sold. With the money he got for 
it Theodore opened the first factory and 
store on York Street in Toronto. The 
business flourished and eventually store 
and factory were separated, the one to 
downtown Yonge Street, the other to the 
west end 

Of Theodore’s four sons, Herman, 
William, Charles and George, the last, 
George, was the best salesman. He fol 
lowed the railroad west in the early 
Eighties, making side trips by dog sled 
and horse and buggy, and booking orders 
for pianos from a price list. He had a 
keen eye for publicity. By riding the cow- 
catcher of the first train into Vancouver 
he got his name into the newspapers 
and, as a result, sold many pianos 

The following year he took twenty 
pianos to the British and Indian Exhibi- 
tion in London. When Queen Victoria 
arrived one day other exhibitors stood to 
attention by their pianos. But George 
Heintzman began to play one of his. The 
Queen stopped and listened. “I didn't 
realize.” she said, “that such beautiful 
instruments could be made in the col 
onies.” George was on the point of sell- 
ing one to the Queen when a courtier re- 
minded her that time was limited, and he 
lost his chance 

Later in the day, however, a noble- 
woman in the Queen's party invited 
George to bring one of his pianos to a 
reception at her home He accepted 
played the piano, and sold it to his hosts 

Through their influence he got the 
chance to put the piano into the Royal 
Albert Hall for a concert. The workmen 
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Super-convenient Amana Upright 
Freezers—‘‘Guaranteed to Outper- 
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mum capacity into smallest floor 
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broke off one of the pedals as they were 
heaving it onto the stage and the concert 
had to be delayed for half an hour. While 
Queen Victoria waited in a private salon 
and ten thousand people watched him the 
sweating George Heintzman fixed the 
pedal on the stage. The piano proved a 
great success and from this beginning 
George built up an export trade through 
out the empire 

Heintzman’s did so well that when 
old. Theodore died at the close of the 


nineteenth century he lived in a west To- 


mto mansion employed i butler and 

drove to meeting of the Liederkranz 

Club and other German-Canadian socie 
ul in his coach and pall 

His grandson, Bradford Heintzman Sr 

») retired from the presidential chatr 

IS6, modernized the seven branches 

! increased to forty the agents through 

h pianos are now sold in Canada 

om coast to coast. A cousin of Brad 


ford Sr., Charies T. Heintzman, a former 


vice-president, paid a hundred thousand 
1¢ r cash for a home at Thornhill, 
outside Toronto spent inother hundred 
1 fifty thousand dollars on renovations 
1, when he died in 1954, left three 


The third ind~=s fourth - generation 
Heintzmans now with the company are 
veterans of the last war George i 
randson of Theodore. now in his early 
ortic is a Vice-president. The three 
it-grandsons, now tn their late thirties 
president Herman, office manager 


Bradford Jr ind factory manager Wi 


The sage advice 


liam. Recently outside capital was brought 
into the company and as a result of a 
financial re-organization Edward I 
Baker, a former brewery executive, was 
appointed president. But methods at the 
seventy-year-old factory on Heintzman 
Avenue, Toronto, have changed little 
since Theodore’s day, although the work- 
men no longer turn up in top hats and 
morning coats 

The pianos are made by a hundred 
half the number employed 
during the Nineties. On each of the four 


craftsmen 


floors are pianos in various stages of 
construction, thinly fringed with scatter- 
ed workmen engaged in finicky tasks 
There are no assembly-line techniques 
Ihe farthest Heintzman’s has got to mass 
production ts a machine that carves eight 
piano legs at the same time 

Into a concert grand go twelve thou 
sand separate parts. Its foundation is a 
Massive h 


at 


ed, imposing a stress of twenty tons 


ast-iron frame, shaped like 


p. Across this the strings are stretch- 


Under the frame is the sounding board, 


slightly domed panel of slow-grown 
close-grained spruce, ¢ specially cultivat 
d in the New England states 

When the keys are depressed wooden 


levers transmit the movement to the ham 
mers, which strike the strings. Hammet 
handles are laboriously dropped. one at 

lime onto i solid block ol wood DV i 
man with a fine sense of tone. If they 
make a plink instead of a plonk they are 
irded as likely to break off during 


aise 


a rambunctious Rachmaninoff concerto 


of a legendary doctor continued trom page 


On the frame, on the sounding board 
and on the action of grand pianos leay 
ing the factory, there is a distinctive 
hieroglyphic. This is the craftsman’s per 
sonal mark of pride and confidence in his 
job 

In the last two years piano sales have 
taken a sudden upward spurt and Heintz 
man’s ascribes this to the influence of 
Liberace. Heintzman’s has noticed a new 
attitude toward the piano since the end 
of the last war. At one time many people 
bought pianos for show. Today every 
piano is bought to be played 

“In the old days,” says Herman Heintz 
man, “people forced unwilling children 
to play. But that’s all gone. Now the kids 
are forcing the parents to buy them 
pianos. We had a customer here recently 
whose two teen-age children had been 
learning the piano secretly for two years 
Group piano lessons in the schools are 
partly responsible for this change of at 
titude.” 

Each of the younger-generation Heintz 
mans has children, some of whom will go 
into the company And like all the 
Heintzmans before them they'll do five 


years in the factory before they get an 
executive job 

Occasionally members of the Heintz 
man family sputter with rage when news 
papers call the company “The Steinway’s 


of Canada.” Herman Heintzman says 
‘We are not the Steinway’s of Canada 
We are Heintzman’s the Heintzman’s 

Heintzman’s of of Heintz 


man’s of the world.” 


No mind however dull can escape the 


brightness that comes from steady appli 


cation The failure to cultivate 
the power of peaceful concentration is 
the greatest single cause of mental break 
down 


Do not worry your brains about that 
bugbear Efficiency, which, sought con 
sclously and with effort, is just one of 
hose elusive qualities very apt to be 
missed Four or five hours daily 

and you will acquire a habit by 
which the one-talent man will earn a 


high interest, and by which the ten-talent 


ay at least save his capital 
ON RELIGION 


Know the great souls that make up the 
moral radium of the world. You must 
be born of their spirit, initiated into then 
fraternity, whether of the spiritually 
minded followers of the Nazarene or 
of that larger company, elect from every 
nation, seen by St. John 

Begin the day with Christ and His 
prayer—you need no other. Creedless, 
you have religion: creed-stuffed, 
will leaven any theological dough in 
which you stick. As the soul is dyed 
by the thoughts, let no day pass without 
contact with the best literature of the 
world. Learn to know your Bible, though 
not perhaps as your fathers did In 
forming character and in shaping con 
duct, its touch has still its ancient power 
To the eter- 
nally recurring question, What is Life? 
you answer. I do not think—lI act it: the 
only philosophy that brings you into 


This ts the talisman 


contact with its real values and enables 


you to grasp its hidden meaning. 


‘‘Learn to know 


ore 


the Bible ... its touch has still its ancient power’’ 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALING 


Amid an eternal heritage of sorrow 


and suffering our work ts laid, and this 
eternal note of sadness would be in 
supportable if the daily tragedies were 
not relieved by the spectacle of the hero 
ism and devotion displayed by the actors 

ndividually, man, the unit, the micro- 
cosm, is fast bound in chains of atavism 
inheriting legacies of feeble will and 
strong desires. taints of blood and brain 
What wonder, then, that many, sore let 
and hindered in running the race. fall 
by the way and need a shelter in which 
to recruit or die, a hospital, in which 
there shall be no harsh comments on 
conduct, but only. so far as ts possible, 
love and peace and rest? 

Medicine arose out of the primal sym 
pathy of man with man; out of the de- 
sire to help those in sorrow. need and 
sickness The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, the longing to relieve a loved one 
and above all, the maternal passion—for 
such it is—gradually softened the hard 
race of man 


ON READING AS A TOOT 


Books are tools, doctors are crafts- 
men, and so truly as one can measure 
the development of any particular handi- 
craft by the variety and complexity of 
its tools, so we have no better means 
of judging the intelligence of a profes 
sion than by its general collection of 
books \ physician who does not use 
books and journals, who does not need 
a library, who does not read one or two 
of the best weeklies and monthlies, soon 
sinks to the level of the cross-counter 
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prescriber, and not alone in practice, but 
in those mercenary feelings and habits 
which characterize a trade 

It is hard for me to speak of the value 
of libraries in terms which would not 
seem exaggerated Books have been my 
delight and from them I have 
received incalculable benefits To study 
the phenomena of disease without books 
is to sail an uncharted sea, while to 
study books without patients is not to 


go to sea at all 
ON THE PATIENT AS A TEACHER 


The best teaching is that taught by 
the patient himself The whole art of 
medicine is in observation, as the old 
motto goes, but to educate the eye to 
see, the ear to hear, and the finger to 


feel, takes time 
ON THE PATIENT AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


Variability is the law of life. As no 
two faces are the same. so no two bodies 
are alike, and no two individuals react 
alike and behave alike under the ab 
normal conditions which we know as 
disease This is the fundamental diffi 
culty in the education of the physician 
and one which he may never grasp. o1 
he takes it so tenderly that it hurts 

Who can tell of the uncertainties ot 
medicine as an art? The science on 
which it is based is accurate and defi 
nite enough; the physics of a man’s cir 
culation are the physics of the water 
works of the town in which he lives 
but once out of gear, you cannot apply 
the same rules for the repair of one as 
of the other. 
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ashioned so-called ‘‘Safety’’ razors and single-edge 
ectrics. 
or here is a shaver with not just 1, but & busy 
having edges, to stroke hair away completely, 
moothly, quickly! Yet the Princess can’t nick, 
crape, pinch or pull your skin... thanks to 
Remington’s exclusive Guard Comb. 
So, if you’ve always wished for a shaver that shaves 
razor-close without razor-scrape, you have it in 
the new Remington Princess with “Beauty Care 
Action’’! Get yours soon—for 60 cycle A.C. only. 


HE NEW REMINGTON PRINCESS ELECTRIC SHAVER 
SHAVES RAZOR-CLOSE WITHOUT RAZOR-SCRAPE ! 


Only the Princess does 
all the things razors and 
other electrics should! 


& shaving edges... not just 
one! Shaves back and forth 
no switching sides for 
underarms and le 
Remington's exclusive 
Comb protects ten 
der skin from irritation and 


cuts. 


so to hold. 


The Remington Princess comes ina lovely jewelry-tupe case ...a gift 


you ll be proud to give Mother (or her daughter) on Mother's Day 
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“B FEAST INDEED, SIR JOHN” 


Sir Joun: 


admirable choice.” 


Hon. Gent: “Mr. Labatt’s celebrated ale you mean?” 


Sir Joun: 


about its flavour.” 


Hon. Gent: “Hearty, robust, a man’s drink for a 
man’s occasion. I concur, my dear Sir 
John. Allow me to refill your glass. 
I perceive the speeches will begin 


again 


MR.LABATT srcan prewnc LPA FOR MEN IN 1988 


“And for those of us who prefer John 
Barleycorn to the juice of the grape, an 


“Indeed I do! India Pale Ale he calls it 
but there is, thank heaven, nothing pale 


ON THE PERILS OF CREDULITY 


Credulity in matters relating to dis 


ins a 


permanent tact in our 


uninfluenced by education. But 


let us not be too hard on human nature 
Precious perquisite of the race 


it has been called. with all its dark and 


terrible record, credulity has perhaps the 


credit balance on its side in the consola 


tion offered the pious souls of all 


and of all climes, who have let down an 


chors of faith into the vast sea of supe 
stiton. We drink it in with our moth 
rs milk ind that ws indeed an ever 


valanced soul without some tincture. We 


nust acknowledge potency today 
effective among the most civilized peo 
ple. the people with whom education is 
the most widely spread, yet who absorb 
with wholesale credulity delusion 
childish as any that have ever ens] ed 


the mind of man 


ON FAITH AS A HEALER 


Faith has alway 


been an essential 


tor in the practice of medicine 
Literature is full of examples of remark 
through the 


able cures influence of the 


imagination, which is only active 
phase of faith My 


been that of the 


experience has 
unconscious rather than 


the deliberate faith healer Phenomena! 


ven what could be called miraculous 
ures are not ver uncommon Like 
other | have had cases any one oO} 
which, under suitable conditions, could 
have become worthy of a shrine or made 


the germ of a pilgrimage 


The associations count for much. With 
out any skill in these cases. or special 
methods, our results at the Johns Hop 


kins hospital were most gratifying. Faith 


in St. Johns Hopkins. as we used to cal 


him, an atmosphere of optimism. and 


heertul worked just) the 


nurses Salle 
sort of cures as Aesculapius did at Ep 
daurus 
ON COMMON SENSE 
Common sense in matter medical is 


rare, and 1s usually in inverse ratio to 


the degree of education 


ON KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM 


Western 


knowledge. of 


born of 
hard 
brain, but in 


vilization has been 


knowledge won by 


honest sweat of body and 


many of the most important relations of 


life we have failed to make that knowl 
edge effective 

What we call sense or wisdom is 
knowledge, ready for use, made effective, 
94 MACLEI 


and 


edge 


he 


bears the 


same 


relation to 


full kKnowledgg of the parts of a 


eng 


be 


ine 


possessed by 


and the theory ¢ 


its 


a man wh 


achio 


oO cou 


know! 


itself as bread does to wheat 


Th 


stean 


n 
ld 


not 


be trusted to pull the lever to its throttle 


It is only by collecting data and usin 
them that you can get sense 
ON IRUTH 

Do not be worried by this big que 
tion—Truth. It is a very simple matt 
if each one of you starts with the desirc 
to get as much as possible. No human 
being is constituted to know the truth 
the whole truth. and nothing but th 
truth: and even the best of men must be 
content with fragments. with partial 
limpses, never the full fruition. In this 
unsatisfied quest the attitude of mind 
the desire, the thirst a thirst that from 
the soul must rise!—the fervent longings 
are the be-all and the end-all 
ON EDUCATION 

What, after ail, is education but a 
subtle. slowly affected change. due to tl 
action upon us of the Externals 
of the beautiful and harmonious sur 
roundings of nature and of art, and of! 
the live rood or ill. of our fellows 
these alone educate us these alone 
mold the developing minds 


This higher 


education so much neede 


today is not given in the school ne 
to be bought in the market place, but it 
has to be wrowght out in each one ot 

for himself: it is the silent influence of 


} 


cnaractel 


more potently 


of the lives of the great and the good 
in the past, in no way more than in th 
‘touch divine of noble natures go 
ON KNOWING ONESELE 

There is possible to cach one of 1 
a higher type of intellectual detachment 
a sort of separation from the vegetative 
life of the workaday world—always too 
much with us—which may enable a mi 
to gain a true knowledge of himself anc 
of his relations to his fellows. Once 
tained, self-deception is impossible. and 
he may see himself even as he ts s 

not always as he would like to be s« 

and his own deeds and the deed 0 
others stand out in their true light. 


suc 
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atmosphere pity fc 
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Why take a chance ona “bargain” when you can buy a rotary mower 
like the Toro Whirlwind 18? You get so much more for your money. 

We don’t have to tell you about the rugged, die-cast housing. Or 
the over-size wheels that almost “‘float”” the mower over your lawn, Or 
the special design of the high-carbon steel blade. You can see these 
advantages for yourself at your Toro dealer's (he’s listed under “Lawn 
Mowers” in your classified phone book). 

What you don’t see on the dealer’s floor are things like the Toro 
recognized as the finest in the power mower industry. 


est rota ry 


service system 


mowers you can buy 


3000 authorized Toro repair stations throughout the U.S. & Canada 
are ready to give you dependable service from factory-trained repair 
men and fast parts delivery from local Toro distributors. 

For the very best in values, the very best in performance, you can 
count on the Toro Whirlwind 18—it is backed by more research, more 
years of manufacturing experience, more years of operation than any 
other rotary. You owe it to yourself to see it. You'll be glad you did. 
(And while you're at it, see the complete line!) 

TORO PRODUCTS STYLED BY CHARLES BUTLER ASSOCIATES OF NEW YORK 


TORO 


— 
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DRAMATIC PROOF! 


CAPTAIN R. W. SWEETSER 


Soh President Adams 


“T towed this watch 
around the world... 
underwater! 


17 t wel movement sé ile | 


It stayed waterproof— against water, dust and dirt 
; ... protected against shock 
kept perfect time! only... $69.50 


le 


4 


BENRUS 


and for the ladies... 


THE ELEGANT 


crystal. crown and we remain intact 


BENRUS 


exquisitely styled 
17 JEWEL MOVEMENT 


$69.50 


FINE WATCHES OF GUARANTEED Accuracy by BENRUS 


THE BENRUS WATCH COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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guished of general practitioners . 
beautifully remarks: “These are Thought 
of things which Thoughts but tender: 


touch,” and the word of action 


stronger than the word of speech 
ON LIFE’S FRUSTRATIONS 


The atmosphere is darkened by t! 
murmurings of men and women over tI 
nonessentials, the trifles that are inevi 
ably incident to the hurly-burly of ti 
day’s routine. Things cannot always 
your way. Learn to accept in silence t 
minor aggravations, cultivate the gift 
taciturnity and consume your = ow 
smoke with an extra draught of har 
work, so that those about you may no 
be annoyed with the dust and soot o 
your complaints. 


ON THE END OF LIFE 


We are here not ta get all we can o 
of life for ourselves, but to trv to mak 
the lives of others happier This is the 
essence of that oft-repeated admonition 
of Christ. “He that findeth his life shal 
lose it: and he that loseth his life fo 
my sake shall find it.” on which hard 
saying, if the children of this generation 
would only lay hold, there would be les 
misery and discontent in the world. 


ON AMBITION 


On the steppingstones of our dead 
selves we rise to higher things. and ir 
the inner life the serene heights are 
reached only when we die unto those 
Selfish habits and feelings which absorb 
so much of our lives. To each one: of 
us at some time, I suppose, has come the 
blessed impulse to break away from all 
such ties and follow cherished ideals. Too 
often it is but a flash of youth. which 
darkens down with the growing years 


Though the’dream may never be realized 
the impulse will not have been wholly 
in vain if it enables us to look with 
sympathy upon the more successful 
efforts of others 


ON MAN'S MARTYRDOM 


The history of man is the story of a 
great martyrdom—plague. pestilence and 
tamine, battle and murder, crimes un 
speakable, tortures inconceivable, and the 
inhumanity of man to man has even out 
done what appear to be atrocities in na 
ture Dwelling too exclusively on 
this aspect of life. who does not echo 
the wish of Euripides: “Not to be born is 
best, and next to die as soon as possible 

Mercifully, the tragedy of life. though 
seen, 1S not realized It is so close that 
we lose all sense of its proportions. And 


better so: for, as George Eliot has sak 


“if we had a keen vision and feeling ot 
all ordinary human life. it would be like 
hearing the grass grow, or the squirrel’s 
veart beat. and we should die of that 
roar which lies on the other side of 


silence.” 
THE ACCEPTANCE OF DEFEAT 


Stand up bravely, even against the 
worst. Your very hopes may have passed 
on out of sight. as did all that was near 
and dear to the Patriarch (Jacob) at the 
Jabbok ford, and, like him, you may be 
left to struggle in the night alone. Well 
for you, if you wrestle on. for in pet 
sistency lies victory, and with the morn 
ing may come the wished-for blessin 
But not always; there is a struggle with 
defeat which some of you will have to 
bear, and it will be well for you in that 
day to have cultivated a cheerful equa 
nimity 

To have striven, to have made an et 
fort, to have been true to certain ideals 
—this alone is worth the struggle. 
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ON 


in iife is more glaring than 
possibilities and 
between the ideal and the 
the ordinary mortal, idealists 


trast between 


ded as vague dreamers, striving 
impossible; but in the history 
rid how often have they gradu- 
led to their will conditions the 
rse and hopeless! They alone 
the Geist that finally animates 
body and makes possible re 
id even resolutions. Imponder- 
palpable, more often part of the 
an of the intellectual equipment, 
ibtle qualities so hard to define, 
potent in everyday life, by which 
vent souls keep alive in us the 
the ideal. Even in a lost cause, 
pirations utterly futile they re- 
acknowledge defeat, and. still 
in unconquerable hope, send up 
ver of faith in the face of a scoff- 
rid. Most characteristic of aspira 
this class is the petition of the 
n which we pray that to the na- 
iy be given “unity 


peace and 


UNLIKELIHOOD OF PEACE 


were foolish enough to think that 
Christianity had failed Science 
succeed, forgetting that the hope 
s of the failure of the Gospel lay 
the message. but in its interpreta- 


Ihe promised peace was for the 


idual—the world was to have tribu 


and Christ expressly said: “Think 


that | am come to send peace on 


| came not to send peace, but a 


WHAT IT'S LIKE TO DIE 


fo the scientific student there is much 
ierest in what Milton calls this busi 


troversy 


Oneous 


ensations of dying 


of death, which of all human things 


is a plain case and admits of no 
The popular belief that 


ver careless a man may be while in 


at least on the “low, dark verge 
he is appalled at the prospect of 


ing these warm precincts to go he 


not where—this popular belief is 
As a rule, man dies as he has 
practically by the 


ht of a future life 


uninftluenced 


ive careful records of about five 
ed deathbeds, studied particularly 
erence to the modes of death and 
Ninety suffer- 


dily pain or distress of one sort or 


eleven showed mental app 
{Wo positive terror, one expressed a 
al exaltation, one bitter remorse 
eal majority gave no sign one W 


other; like their birth, their death 


i Sleep and a forgetting 


SCIENCR AND THE HEREAFTER 


scientific student should be willin 


ickhnowledge the value of a belief in a 


fter as an asset in human life. I 
esence of so many mysteries which 
been unveiled, in the presence of 
ch yet unsolved, he cannot be dog 
and deny the possibility of a future 


Science 1s organized knowledge 


Knowledge is of things we see. Now 


things that are seen are temporal: of 


things that are unseen science knows 


hing, and has at present no means of 


Owing anything 


Vay 


the question of the immortality of 


soul, the only people who ever had 
rfect satisfaction are the idealists, who 


by faith and not by sight Not 
Ss the wise men after the flesh (ex 
imong the Greeks), more often low 


ind obscure. women more often than 


these Teresians have ever formed 
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the moral leaven of humanity. Narrow, 
prejudiced, often mistaken in worldly 
ways and methods, they alone have pre- The remarkable 
served in the past, and still keep for us 


today, the faith that looks through death 


ON THE LIMITATIONS OF REASON 


development of the 
material side of existence may make us 
feel that Reason is King, 


Outcome of passion and prejudice, of sen- 
timent and usage much more than of 


reason. 


with Science as 


The serene faith of Socrates with the the prime minister, but this is a m ee 
i ost 
cup of hemlock at his lips, the heroic de- shortsighted view of the situation. Today As perplexity of soul will be your lot 
vouion of a St. Francis or a St. Teresa, as always the heart controls, not alone and portion, accept the situation with 
but more often for each of us the beauti- the beliefs. but the actions of men, in 


good grace. The hopes and fears which 


life ne o 
ful lite of some good woman do Whose life the head counts for little, part- make us men are inseparable, and _ this 
more to keep alive in us a belief in im ly because so few people are capable of wine press of Doubt each of you must 
n 1 ha th > i 
mortality than all the preaching in the using their faculties, but more particular tread alone. It is a trouble from which 
lar hy ] hy sv the } 
land Not by the lips. but by the life, ly because we are under the domination no man may deliver his brother or make 
are men infl d in their beliefs f i 

€ en influenced i heir belief of the emotions, and our deeds are the an agreement with another for him — 


Take a second look... get the true picture 


There’s nothing new about a schoolboy dashing 
out at the last minute. But that big vellow bus 
is something new . . . something important to 
you even though you’ll never use it. For this is 
a district high school bus picking up its morning 
load of farm children. 

Not so long ago, the ‘little red school house’”’ 
was the end of education for the majority of 
these children. Now they ride the yellow bus 
to high school -and may go on to an agricul- 
tural college afterwards. 

Parents are encouraging their children to get 
more education so that when they have taken 
over the farm they'll have a thorough knowledge 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON 


TORONTO, CANADA 


of agricultural sciences and business manage- 
ment, both so necessary to the production 
of good and plentiful crops, on a_ profitable 
basis. 

The prosperity we all enjoy would be im 
possible if today’s farmers weren’t doing such a 
fine job. But those bright, eager children on 
the yellow bus, tomorrow’s farmers, will make 
an even greater contribution to this country’s 
progress. They’ll be able to do this because they 
will be trained in newer and better farm 
practices, including the use of farm machinery 
which will be “revolutionary” even by today’s 
high standards. 
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44. 
he and his me cauuht the first sight of 
Indians on the shot 1 the hands 
involuntar isped Oppc rilted 
weapons at the sides 

The Resture was sym though the knew 
it not. For some i120 vears later imid the vast 
virgin forest, was to rise the Gaspe copper 


smelter... anew source of work and wealth 
for Canadians 


For | years The Bank of Nova Scotia has 


worked with men of enterprise and vision in 
Canada—providing financial sinews for com- 
merce and industry. 


Whatever your banking needs may be, pay a 
visit to vour local BNS branch. You'll find the 


manager and staff interested and helpful. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


for 125 years a partner in helping Canada grow 


copper and Canada 
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1 relents an 


A fortnight later the su 


suddenly the giant pear tree in the gar 
den bursts into blossom as if Romeo an 
Juliet were to be wedded there in. the 
open air. It ts such sheer enchantmer 


that one looks at the radiant canopy ot 
blossoms until one feels like crying wit 


the poet, “O be less beautiful, or be 
But is our prayer answered? No. Su 

denly in the dead of night a cold mal 

nant wind comes up from the sea 

in the morning the terrace is cover 


le corpses of a thousand blo 


What memories linger about this 


len During the blitz we used to sit 


gan to tade and wait 


vith bombed-out friends who had found 
shelte in our house. for the nightly 
bombing raid. How punctual the Ger 


mans were! 
Just as twilight deepened to dusk we 
would hear the sirens in the distance like 


whining cats, growing in strength unti 


the time it reached us it was like the 
howling of a thousand maniacs. Then 
lence complete Silence Five, six 


or ten minutes without a sound except 
perhaps a solitary motor car rushing to 
cove! The very heart beat of Londo 
seemed to have stopped 

Far away, like the PizZicalo notes ol 
t bass violin we would hear the first 
sound of guns Then louder and stil 
uddenly the guns in Hyd 


Park would blast the ears with noise 


while the German planes over us shriek 
ed us the swooped and swerved an 
dived to avoid the instrument-directed 
runtire 


Richard Wagener would hav 


vith delight t the orchestral nit 
cence of the blitz. When the Germans 
drew otf each night and the sirens 
ounded the chilled monotone to. say 


that all was clear there was a curious 
anticlimax that affected us all 

One night a bomb fell in our neig! 
borhood with the odd result that, al 
though it was a quarter of a mile away 
the vibration caused a partial collapse of 
the garden wall between our house and 
the one next door. Next day my neigh 
or crossed the street and posted a let 
ter addressed to me Eventually it at 
rived, its purpose being that he and | 
might meet and discuss the necessary re 
pair of the wall. We had never bee 
in each other’s house—-but that is Lon 
don. One has friends and acquaintances 
but no neighbors 

However, on this occasion I called o 
him to discuss the matter and we becam 
friends at once. Two years later he and 
his wife came to our place for lunch 
Which is what you might describe as im 
petuosity under control. At any rate. i 
the process the ancient wall was duly re 
tored, which is what really mattered 

The interesting thing is that St. John 
Wood has not only a definite personality 
but a highly developed community sense 
There is the parish church just up the 
Terrace, with the names of the fallen 
dead of the 1914-18 war engraved in 
Stone and a plaque for those who did not 
return from the Hitler war. But the winds 
and the rain have worn away the stone 
until those names that face the north and 
the east are almost indecipherable 

Opposite our house there used to live 
a little Scottish doctor who ministered to 
the sick and the aging. During the night 
of the bombing I used to cross to his 
house and play three-handed bridge with 
him and his medical compatriot, Alexan 
der Fleming. Fierce were the controvet 
sies and, before the night was out, man 
a sixpence changed hands 

But there was a twinkle in Fleming 
eye and a kindly smile when the sixpenny 
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had ended for the night. He had 
eason to be serene, for he gave 
in to the world. One day a British 
ment will become sufficiently en- 
ned to remove some of the statues 
erals on horseback and erect me 

to men like Alexander F’ ming 
: eir victories in the war against pain 
ith 

e they are at it they might even 
way the miserable stunted statue 
iam Shakespeare close to the pub- 
nvenience in Leicester Square, and 
m a position equal at least to some 
inder of armies who fought every 
vith the ideas of the war that had 
ded it 

et us return to Hamilton Terrace 
a peak of the house immediately 
of the Baxter abode. It is ultra 
rn, having been built as recently as 
920s, but we have confidence that 
British climate will yet soften its at 
Lady 
itlias Beatrice Lillie) lived there for 


tive but regrettable brashness 


e during the war, having married 


ironet descendant of the great Sir 
Ix ert Peel 
P she had brought the gift of 
Toronto to London in the 1914 war 
Hitler's 
ened Germany she had a son who 


laughter 
in the death struggle with 


officer in the navy. One 
the mighty German battleship Bis 
HMS Hood, al 


outgunned, was 


unlor 


ick put to sea and 
gh outranged and 
of the ships sent to intercept her. It 
have been superb German gunnery 
fortune, but the 


ist the malice of 


was hit by a salvo and went gal 


o her death with every available 


j n firing 

Some survivors were picked up but 
ng Peel was not among them. Beatrice 

Lillie Who has made thousands cry with 

alone Heartbreak 


John’s Wood 


hter now wept 


ouse had come to St 
Will Baxter march on town hall? 


One day in parliament in 1940 1 hap 
to mention to Anthony Eden that 


unior Canadian officers were com 


to my house for 


a haphazard evenin 


] 


il. Eden. who joined Churchill's gov 


nment, whipped out his engagement 
| ook and turned over the pages 
Would you mind if | came up and met 


a few minutes?” he asked 


‘ have I seen Eden happier than 
that night in my house. He not only 
ked eagerly and entertainingly. but he 
ened with intense interest to what the 


He too had a son 


t 


inadians had to say 


1O, as you know, trained as a pilot in 
stern Canada and went to his death in 
tion against the enemy 

But you must not think that we people 
St. John’s Wood only fight battles in 
rospect. Six months ago I was elected 
sident of the St. John’s Wood Society 


hose purpose is to prevent vandal hands 


poiling the character of our district 
Believe me. there is such a growing re 
entment going on that any day now | 
all reluctantly be forced by my society 
head a procession to the town hall of 
he borough and hang the aldermen and 
e councilors, to say nothing of the 
John’s Wood ts 
Marylebone 


I must explain that St 
irt of the borough of St 
vhich includes historic 
Madame Tussaud’s wax works, part ol 
Regent’s Park and the alleged house of 
yherlock Holmes 

Other local councils in London have 
ecently adopted a most 
treet lamp and now the wicked mayor 
nd council of St. Marylebone are threat- 
ning to accept this new-fangled lighting 
nd force it on St. John’s Wood 


such spots as 


hideous new 
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Che wretched lamp consists of a neck 
like a gigantic boa constrictor which rears 
its head high up into the sky and then 
bends it toward the ground. The light 
trom its illuminated face is a horrible 
gleaming yellow and the whole effect is 
hideous and snakelike beyond belief 

Ike foolish aldermen and councilors 
contend that it will lower the number of 
Street accidents. The proud answer of the 
St. John’s Wood Society is that it would 
be better to die than live in such glaring 
ugliness. My committee aides keep me 
fully informed of everything and I give 


them my blessing. But if you read some 
tume that riots have broken out in Mary 
lebone and the militia has been called up 
you will know that it is our society of 
preservers at work. It is the only chance 
of a monument in my honor but | wish 
that the Boadicea who ts the chief organ 
izer of this campaign would find some 
one with more martyr’s blood in his veins 
to lead them 


Tomorrow there will be more flowers in 
the garden awakening from their long 
long sleep. Soon I shall be able to sit tn 


the sun and listen to that distant shout 
from Lord’s cricket ground as England 
scores another run. We might be in, the 
heart of the country once the summer ts 
really come 


My daughter is having some trouble at 
the piano with Mozart 
be right and my 


They cannot both 
money is on Mozart 
The cat has just seen a fallen petal move 
in the breeze and its worst suspicions are 
aroused 

I don’t think we shall leave St 
Wood yet awhile. 


John’s 
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The lost chiidren of British Columbia continucd trom page 17 


Or th 
tio 
net mit hild 
} On visitir 


They're trying to wipe us out,’’ claim the Doukhobors. 


prologue of separa high wire fence that surrounds the resi- 
is over, the com dence. Promptly at two in the afternoon 
life at New the hundred Doukhobor children emerge 

{ {on the first from the buildings. Several feet from 
R nonth pa the fence, they form themselves into two 
enacted beside tt rroups—boys on one side, girls on the 


‘“‘Education was the easiest way’”’ 


YOUR 


“Automating” your office procedures 


might provide one answer 


Automation is now a practical means of increas- 


ing the productivity of office personnel. 


Thus, the acute problem of finding new personnel 
for expanding operations may be largely met by 


upping the output-per-person through automation. 


Moore Business Forms (the largest company in its 
field) has developed procedures with Automated 
Data Processing—or ADP—which have proved of 


value to both small businesses and large. 


ADP contributes importantly to profits —not only 


bv increasing the productin ity of present personnel, 


but also by reducing errors, speeding work, improv- 


ing emplovee morale. 


Moore makes no machines—simply analyzes your 
problem ... plans the proper ADP system for your 


business...designs and manufactures forms 


needed for maximum efficiency. 


Call the Moore representative. Over 300 otlices 
and factories throughout Canada and U.5., Mexico, 
Caribbean and Central America. Or write Moore 
Business Forms Ltd. at Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 


peg or Vancouver. 


: 
MOORE BUSINESS FORMS qc= 
Division of Moore Corporation, Limited . A Canadian Company Ltd 
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other. Between them stands a small table 
bearing the Doukhobor symbols of life 
bread, salt and water. The parents stand 
on the other side of the fence. The chil 
dren begin singing prayers and songs o 
welcome, often with tears in their eyes 
After twenty minutes, the singing ends 
and both groups range themselves alon 
the fence. Some are trying to kiss through 
the wire mesh; others look silently a 
each other, tears running down. thei 
cheeks. Bundles of food and clothes are 
passed over the fence to children while 
half a dozen RCMP officers look on 

If a member of the Dormitory. staff 
should happen to appear, an enraged 
father shakes his fist at him, shouting 
Kidnaper! Beast! Give us back our chi 


dren!” Or a distraught mother will sound 
a shrill warning: “Servant of the Devi 
God will punish you for this!” 

\t the end of an hour, parents and 
children reform themselves in groups 
This time, the parents sing. There a 
more tears as the children return to thet 
dormitories and the parents get into the: 
cars to go back to their villages 

To the Freedomite mothers, the Dor 
mitory is the epitome of everything evil 
to most people in the Kootenays, it’s 
well-run institution that will prove bene 
ficial. Every aspect of the Dormitory 
experiment is the subject of bitter contro 
versy. According to Dr. H. L. Campbell 
deputy minister of education, a good edu 
cation for the children is the main pur 
pose of the Dormitory. But Joe Podo 
vinikoftf, spokesman for the Freedomites 
in Hilliers, B-C., claims, “They want to 
wipe us out—faith, religion and all. Edu 
cation was chosen as the issue because it 
was the easiest way to do it.” 

Is the Dormitory experiment morally 
justified? Attorney-General Bonner says. 
‘Most people approve of what we've 
done. Its a harsh course but what's the 
alternative?” Col. Mead, the former 
RCMP deputy commissioner, comments 
‘We're getting pretty cold-blooded. There 
should be a solution where children don't 
have to be taken away from parents.” 

Conflicting versions of how the children 
are being treated have reached the pub 
lic. According to superintendent John 
Clarkson, corporal punishment is rarely 
used, a full educational and recreations 


Who is it? 


He went to another coun- 
try as a newspaperman and 
stayed to help run it and 
write letters home. Turn 
to page 105 to see who 
this boy grew up to be 
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carried on 


chool is happy 


and the atmosphere 


relaxed. So 
that children 
they are fifteen. On 
hand, J. J. Perepelkin, chairman 
aternal council of the 
claims the children are “brain- 
ibused, undernourished and neg- 


and 
he says, some 
eave when 


Sons ot 


not even 
parents and 
Dr. Campbell says, 
they let 
act for*anybody at any time.” 
avs that separation from ther 
bother par 
se “they're not like us his 
Dormitory. Miss 
the kids 


agreement as to 
children 
“Parents 


They'll 


miss each 
are 


thappy as on 


loesn't Freedomite 


“and 
the France 
adds, “If 
ents at all, they'd be a happy 
children.” But the Doukhobors 
ves reply that such statements are 


human 


never saw 


and lacking in feeling 
Mooielsky. secretary of the Sons 


iom. says that the “abduction” of 


tren has affected thei mothers’ 
Mabel Barisoff.‘ a forty-year-old 
of Krestova, told me, “I'm sick 
time with nerves. I don’t sleep at 


How could I, worrying about my 


en 


Will children stay Doukhobors? 
re are opposing answers to the 
on of whether the Dormitory will 


\\ 


the problem of making the Sons ol 


iom obev the law. Officials tend to 
timistic. Nelson Allen, school in 
for the Nelson district Says 

the children leave after eight 
thev ll no longer be Sons of Free 
they ll be Canadians.” Doukhobor 


ubstantiate 


Perepelkin sees exactly the opposite 
New Denver is making good Sons 
iom out of our children,” he says 
nd see what happens when they 

t The history 

prediction 


lesson of 


Perepelkin’s 


appear®rs 


n thev were children, the majority ot 


is who now 


the 


fore ibly 


have youngsters af 


Denver Dormitory 
t 


ed from 


were 


their own parents for 


them. thirty-five 
told 


school 


Veal One oft 
ld Nick Votkin, 
industrial 
Ill stay with me till I die. It 


me, “I was 
three 


Maae 


tor 


n in 


igion ten times as strong 


Dor 
senor 
members and saw several of the chil 
Most of 
the 


cently visited the New Denve! 


and school, interviewed 
I questioned townspeople 

Phyllis 
felt 


iob 


ike Forsythe, wife of 


the 
and 


druggist Dormitory was 
that the children 
! 


Others told me. “I feel 


i good 


well treated 


or them. Most people here feel bit 
ward them.” I spoke to former em 
ees of the Dormitory. I visited Sons 
eedom villages and spoke to parents 

children had been taken awa 
Krestova, I attended a prayer meet 

an old frame hall illuminated by 


I listened to an hour of beau 
inging. At men 


women disrobed as a gesture of pro 


mps 


one point several 


igainst the government. One woman 
her arms and shouted. “They ve 
way everyvthing—even our heart 
ther pleaded, “Tell the world what 
e done to us. Please bring us bach 
children.” also spoke to socia 


kers who, after studying the Doukho 


problem, warned that “removing chil 


from parents is adding fuel to the 
Kk it's one way to warp personal 
In Victoria, I interviewed the at 
y-general and officials of the de- 
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nents of welfare and education. They 
me about their hopes and anxieties 
the New Denver program 


for the larger problem behind it. 


Dormitory 


AG 
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The Sons of Freedom are now costing Slocan Lake, with magnificent mountains children, although spotless, is dreary. The 
B.C. taxpayers $240,000 a year. Halt of towering up from the opposite bank. The sleeping section is cold and barn-like 
this amount is spent on guarding and approach to the Dormitory is guarded by Each occupant has a white metal bed, two 
floodlighting schools and bridges the two sets of gates with signs announcing, cupboard drawers and a steel locker. The 
Freedomites might destroy “Closed Area” and “Trespassers will be dining hall is an unattractive frame room 

The other half goes for the upkeep of Prosecuted From Friday to Monday, where the children eat at long tables. The 
the Dormitory, which is administered by guards patrol floodlit’ gate area atmosphere is impersonal and institutron 
the department of education and paid tor twenty-four hours a day. Other Vs | 

er da al 
by the attorney-general’s department. It they're on duty only at night. On visiting The annex, for younger children, 1s 
consists of a converted sanitarium, annex days as many as six RCMP officers may much more attractive. The central area 
and a gymnasium. The buildings are on be on duty. Guards on night duty are consists of a large playroom with a grey 
a lot two hundred yards square, surround armed, principally as a precaution against linoleum tile and pastel-green walls 
ed on three sides by a high steel-wire incendiarism Sleeping quarters off it are decorated with 
fence The fourth side faces beautiful The “san” building that houses older murals. Each boy has a blanket decorat 
Almost everybody does. In fifty-eight different 
countries in sidewalk Gafes and country clubs... 
taverns, bars and corner pubs, peop!e who enjoy the 
best in beer order this famous Canadian way: 
oe 
HEY MABEL, BLACK LABEL" 
THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD CO FROM CARLING’S 
1957 
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Kinest Tobacco — 
Finest Filter 
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ere 
ed t picture of a cowboy. The girls is charged: pocket money ts supplied by 
dormitory is fancy and feminine the parents. Depending on the season, th 
For the Freedomite children the daily children skate, play ball or swim on 
routine is simple. They get up at seven Dormitory property. When the Dormitor 
tidy their quarters, have breakfast and, at hockey or baseball teams are playing out 
8.30, walk to school in the village, about ide matches, the children are permitted 
three quarters of a mile away. At twelve to go and watch them. Otherwise, apa: 
they go back to the Dormitory for lunch from the two free hours a week in towr 
and return to school until three o'clock they're confined to the grounds or the 
(Younger children get out earlier.) Two land adjacent to it : 
days a week, the older children are al At the New Denver public school, th 
lowed to visit stores in town for an hour Dormitory children make up half of th 
chool. Gym classes are held thre tudent bod The attorney-general’s de 
times week. Supper is at five. afte: partment has financed attractive addition 
nt child do hor ork. read to the school and the salarie 
ten to the radio. On Saturday night thi of the teachers. Freedomite childre 
1} e% movie. for which twenty cents first go to introductory classes to prepa 


Frank Newfe 


The town that bought a hoax 
—and liked it 


One of the glories of Walkerton brick. Would they do it? It would 


Ont., is the county courthouse. a cut heavily into the profit, but it 
dignified structure made of grey might save a lot of bother 

brick. But its history 1s somethin No the contractor said. 

the town fathers would rather for Those old buzzards would have 

vet me over the barrel. It would only 
Originally, the specifications for get me in deeper trouble.” 

: the building called for red brick He had a much better idea. He 

E which was the fashion of the time journeyed to Walkerton and ad 


and the building job was awarded dressed the council. Walkerton, he 


to a Toronto contractor on that said, could not afford to be cheap 
basis. But, when figuring his costs They needed a courthouse that 
the contractor had mistakenly as would be a permanent architectu- 


sumed that the local clay would — ral gem. Red brick was all right in 
make red bricks, and that he could — its place, for houses and factories, 


make bricks cheaply in the area but for a courthouse something 
When he discovered that the more was required. For an addi 
local clay would make only grey tional thousand dollars over the 


bricks, there was consternation in original contract price, he said, he 
his office. To haul in brick from a would build a fine grey-brick court 
red-clay district would add nearly house that would be a credit to all 
a thousand dollars to his costs and concerned 


an involved transportation prob Walkerton’s fine grey-brick court 


lem to his worries house still stands as a reminder 
One of his lieutenants had an that a certain contractor made a 
idea: suppose the contractor went clear thousand dollars through his 


to the county council and offered knowledge of the psychology of 


to knock a thousand dollars off the county councils 


price if they would accept grey J. N. HARRIS 


For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents 
out of Canada’s colorful past Maclean's will pay $50. Indicate source 
material and mail to Canadianecdotes, Maclean's, 481 University Ave., 

Toronto. No contributions can be returned. 
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Last October, with spring coming on in Little 


irty-eight massive sleds began snaking their 


shelf ice, carrying hundreds of tons of supplies on a 


Lifeline for Antarctic Expedition 


the South Pole he s 
right here in Canada. Essential parts of the sleds are 


nile trek to a U.S. geophysical expedition at an outpost 


leds were especially designed and 


Ductile iron, a research development of 
Inco, is used for parts on Canadian-made 
sleds carrying supplies to South Pole. 


RESEARCH 


helps Canada 
grow 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals, 
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For generations, metallurgists and 
foundrymen had been trying to develop 
a metal as strong as steel and as easy to 
cast as ordinary grey iron. 

After years of research, Inco metal- 

lurgists came up with the answer in 

the development of ductile iron. 
Ductile iron is a type of cast iron that can 
be twisted and bent without breaking. It 
has many other remarkable character- 


istics. For example, in these heavy iNCO 
duty sleds, used by the South Pole § GY, Witte for a free copy of the illustrated 


made of ductile iron, a relatively new alloy developed by Inco 
metallurgists after sears of research. These ductile iron parts 
have withstood the severe Antarctic conditior n fine - 


expedition, the ductile iron parts with- 
stand heavy stresses at temperatures as low 
as 70° below zero F. 
Ductile tron is only one of many important 
products developed by Inco research. For 
research is as much a part of Inco’s 
operations as the production of metals. 
Through research, Inco helps stim- 
ulate the growth of Canadian indus- 
try and provides jobs in Canada. 


booklet, Romance of Nickel’’. 


0 Research helps Canada grow 
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Believe it or not... 
YOU CAN 
BUY AN 
ANSCO 35mm 
MEMAR 


for only 
34 


OF CANADA LIMITED, 
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B ym t 
to bother 
No Russian in the Dormitory 
k H wl I interviewed seve 
well us a number of forme 
nplovee I was given a less cheerf 


picture. The children told me how muc! 

they missed their parents They also sai 

hey are frequently trapped, whic 
Clarkson vigorously denied. Timmy B 

katt ten-year-old boy with freckle 

tic told me that after being in the Dorm 
MM or three year can't even remer 


ber what my home looks like. Vd like t 


ck. I get strapped a lot. Last mont! 


I was in the gym and didn't hear tt 
histle blo o | kept playin h 
ball. I got three Straps on eacl 
hi for that. Another thing—we can 
dent Russian here: if they catch yo 
ed they punish you. But we speak it while w 
tment go to and from school.” (Matron Sinclai 
1olly later told me that the children are er 
fo couraged to speak English and are not 
to go. permitted to speak Russian to the supe 
the visors.) 
Fourteen-year-old Larry Tomilin§ tok 
taf { that one morning before breakfast, in 


pleased the 


A detailed print of this authentic coat of arms, suitable for framing and without advertising, is available on request. Write William Grant & Sons 


wavs nuaty the 


cenerations. 
rida for gene 


exc Jusive 


>Sons are the 
Glenlivet 


he Balvenie 
distilleries. 
he International 
ol (Grant 
countries all ovet the 
Scotch. drink 


by Grants! 


Wim, Grant 
tors ott 


Gle nfiddic h 
1 Whisky is t 


house 


Scotcl 
Label of the 
People in 91 
world, who enjoy hn 
Stand Fast 


Grant s. 


Ltd., 206-208 West George Street, Glasgow, Scotland 
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TIME WILL TELL 


the children often 


e Was playing in the dormitory 
e-year-old Billy Chernoff. He 
cidentally hit Billy, who started 
\ttracted by the noise. a member 
ff said to him, “Pll get a big 
ick on you!” Later that day, he 
to the gym to box with a male 
of the staff. “He hit me on the 
stomach and I fell down,” Larry 
Then he said, ‘Come and show 
you can fight. After that he 
me ten times on each hand and 
to work.” 
ewed a charming pair of eight 
twins, Joey and Nina Jmaefi 


ho was convalescing from mumps, 
ik ! missed my mother when | was 
: | wish I could see her 
Jmaeff twins hadn't seen their 
ul since her last visit to New Den 


C on December 9. (I interviewed the 
n 


February 22.) Shortly after the 
. returned home she was suddenly 
h il Her doctor ordered her to bed 
January 4, she underwent a major 
ition. Too weak to travel, she asked 
i her children be brought to her. Her 

st was forwarded to Clarkson, along 

i doctor’s certificate. Clarkson re- 
a permission. “We're not going to 
n hese children go running home for 
) n he said They re here for a 


ul When I interviewed Clarkson | asked 
: bout several of the reported strap 
cidents. He denied that they had 
place The children have been 
their parents to be untruthful.” 

told me. I asked to see the corporal 
m ishment book. Under the B.C Public 
ol Act. the Dormitory is required to 

I record of the date. reason and 
t of punishment. Clarkson, who in 
Oduced corporal punishment when he 
took over in May 1956, told me that he 
tarted keeping such a book on 


Jat 1. 1957. It contained a single 
‘ January 29, a boy had received 


roke on each hand for stealing 


I ntly the operation of the Dormi 
not subject to regular inspection 
mi-staff people Attorney-General 

K r told me | don't know who in 


the place. | think it’s the district 
( nspector Dr H. | Campbell 
ninister of education, said that 
listrict school inspector respon 


for the standards of education in 


chool while the superintendent o 
Wellare Is responsible for seeing 


the children are properly looked 


\t New Denver, the school inspector 
on Allen, told me. “I rarely go into 
Dormitory. | know that everything's 

control. Besides. no weltare 
rt.” William Crossley. the local wel 
representative. observed. “We don't 
much contact with the children 
they enter the Dormitory.” Clark 
himself says. “I'm supposed to an 
to Nelson Allen for both the school 

the Dormitory.” IT was told that a 


Answer 


to Who is it? on page 100 


Sir Beverley Baxter, a To 
rontonian who became one 
of England’s best - known 
journalists, a member of 
Parliament writer of 


Maclean's London Letter 


strapped? 


mostly 


does exist and that it’s 


social worker explained to me. 


Says the superintendent, 


department 


supposed to meet 


Denver as 


been 


well-known 


ie district don’t like 


Ol 


Superintendent Clarkson explains that 


‘The 


pressul 


them.” Robert Ross, the former superin children 
tendent tor almost three vears, observed, unofhicially 
There’s hostility up and down the val into the 
The Dormitory should be in a more ers for 
impersonal setting.” way 


feeling between the townspeople and lect 
Sons of Freedom runs high because what 
“ve put up with them for so long.” children.” 
Officially, Dormitory rules forbid the Bennett was in Nelson, 


“parents teach them to lie about it’’ 


people town 
. the children sometimes sneak 
few friendly villag 
minutes on ther 
from school in the 
Meanwhile children’s parents 


to protest against 


kidnaping of 


Premier W. A 
a group of moth 


nada Life representatives 
ability 
odav's 
g problems 
ghly trained in all 
rance 

hacked by more skilled 
Ipful services than you 
to find in 


To want a safe and dependable new car 


is understandable enough! But many a 


hard pressed to supply the things his family wants and 
needs while maintaining protection for their future 
and his own. So at Canada Life we've devised 

some reasonable plans that give you more 


The new car 


Bore money to spend as you go along! 


to spend as you go along... while still buying tminediate 


protection and a guaranteed income 


Any Canada Life man can expiain how you 
can do this at a lower cost than by any other method. 


» feel sure vou'll find it well worth investig 


(ss UIPANCE 


ompany 


LIFE TODAY WHILE SAVING FOR TOMORROW 


afternoon 


No 
H 
} Ocal committee made up af Dor 
nitory and education - staff 
once a month 
The choice of New Site 
or the Dormitory may h MH an un ee : 
fortunate one. A western f 
ur 
hate. The people in 
~ x = 
~ 
f 
Ca 
and 
any other company. 
F-4733 
105 
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ACCIDENTS 


DRIVE A SAFE CAR! A SAFE DRIVER 


Before you blame “the other driver’’ remember 
Did you know that recent traffic “safety lane” tests in Canada 


his: YOU are that ‘‘other driver” 


to the driver 


proved that one car in every three was not in safe driving con- behind! Drive with care and courtesy always. 


dition? ‘This means that your car could be a highway hazard, 


and you don't realize it! Can you see, steer, and stop safely .. 


ll d Isn't it th life ind SAFETY T0 YOUR 
under all driving condituons it worth your iife to 
out... now! FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


Today, traffic safety is everyone's business...and 


you play an important part when you promote 
MAY IS SAFETY-CHECK MONTH 


106 


safer driving. 


SAFETY- ( H ECK This message is a part of Maclean's Car 


Saver Service program, sponsored in the interests of car care and safer driving. 
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Pid 
rigs 


“‘\<YDoors? 


Hush em Quick 
with 3-IN-ONE! 


In Sept ew 
I f Ne se 
\ 
Dc 
F< e 
c ( t 
Irene Perep 
Dormitor 
e 
I More ¢ 
g 
H cce Ne 
experiment or 
per 
e 
ot B. 
Wh | 
k the Dor 
SO ( Free 
The Freedo es 
e. “W 
O ox D 
none od e 
now supp ( 
conventior f tl Ur 
Orthodox Doukhob 
cor € 
tempt ( 
of the RCMP. t I 
en nev 
Atte New D 
d ( les Frant { ver ( 
ilre 
Buchenwald o B 
them 
iMervie 
who had grac om the D« 
fter reaching d 
first ought o Gseorgem whe 


New Denver officials described as 
lligent dependable cir! who had bene 
fited greatly from her school experience 


found her in a Village where 


was conducting a clandestine school for 
Sons of Freedom children. She had five 
pupils to whom she teaches the three Rs 


Friend 
Relatives 


Ct il of lows 


KEEP IN TOUCH BY 


LONG DISTANCE 


IS THE NEXT BEST THING TO BEING THERE 
— USE IT OFTEN! 


TRANS CANADA ea TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


NATION WIDE TELECOMMUN 


ey Mom, were down here’ 


ust Vol 


in an apprentice. Make a real wood- 
worker out of your young chiseler. 
The boy who works with tools learns 


good habits and when he works 


with his father he learns good hab- Roxton Pond, P 


its from a good guy. 


One reminder. The right tools 
help a lot — working or teaching. 
He'll appreciate the thrill of using 
the same tools Dad uses, matched 
Stanley Handyman tools... and 


l appreciate the popular prices. 
vings of his home shop can Take him along on your next trip to 
be doubiy satisfying when he breaks — your hardware store. 


Tool Company 


=H 
»)) 
oY) 
| 
> 
~\ \ 7 \ 
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\ < / 
AN'S se | 
| 
: 
their knees around he On Visitin L 
Give us back our children | 
ty women Once descended on the | : 
| 
e of Dr. Campbell, the deputy minis | 
education. Campbell told them that } 
would e promy \ e 
We can't change the laws of tne § 2 
' I ne exp ained. Mrs. Mary Pop | | 
Doukhobor spokesman eplied | 
| 
cant change tne iws Of God either 
ct with the teachings of rist 
| Apr group of wome it 
hed Emmett Gulley on the streets of Rt 
N on and tore his clothes off. Gulle | e 
Quaker who advises the government | CATION SERVICE sal 
1) kKhobor affairs = 
| tne fa of 1956, when the steel | = 
¢ Was being erected around the Dor- 4 
tory. groups of Freedomite parents rab 
thered around it. At one time, as many 4" sa 
xteen police were called out on duty eS 
When the fence was completed, all par 
ts Were sent passes to visit their chil- * 
on the Dormitory grounds. The 
VWouKnodors tore up the passes and ma 4 
tnem bach We refuse to use Passes 
ee our own children.” said William : APL 
Moojelsky. Since then, parents and chil- 2 
\ 
— 
Pp 
SAUCE 
: For tree, illustrated cataloe 
ase te to Stanley of = 
Lid. 535 Stanley St. 
| 
NUTS | 
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| | Stanley Tools Made in Canada 
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2 
hten Day 
and Freedomite songs and prayers. It is 
. 1ot an accredited school since the de- 
— partment of education Goes not supervise 
the curriculum. Children attending it 


For this reason, whenever the ——s = 
Look at ippear in the vicinity the children hide PLLA LIN 
4 


Moe | LAUNDRY BASKET 


to the Dormitory.” Georgina told me. “It 
vas like a she ved 
Was a jal She ud she enjoyec Snag-Proof unbreakable plastic 


y » classes the 
going to the classes in the town is SAFE to everything it 


Ilene Kinakin, a dark, attractive girl, Cane 
. : aid, “I learned to read and write but it e° 


hasn't made me friendlier to anybody 


costly laundry accident 


from snagging and stair 


Joey Sherstobitoof another graduate, can't ever mar wal 


furniture. So light to carr 


easy to clean, and ing 


told me, “I don't think much of the gov 
ernment and police after the way they 


colors to brighten laundry 
took me away. I think my parents did J : 


days for year Large 


ht in keep m yut of school. I feel 
righ keeping me out « 1 € oval basket in yellow, $995 
the <ame \ hout things Iway i = 
I ; he me way about thin is ta S turquoise, pink or red 3% 
AUPHAaHe did Round bushel basket . $3.75 

Is a less drastic solution possible? In 

TRAVELGARD 
1950, at the request of the B. ¢ vovern- 


ment, a University of British Columbia 
group started a two-year study of the 


T 
Nature S Sons of Freedom problem. At the same 


time a committee under Dean G. ¢ 

‘ Andrew of UBC was set up to act sa 
Masterpieces 

liaison between the Freedomites and the 

government It included Col Mead 

f Emmett Gulley. the Quaker, and Hugh 


Herbison. a minister and teacher. (Most = — —— Good Ho ekeeping 
of these men resigned when the govern 
ent set th rmitory.) 
- ment set up the New Denver Dormito To plana gay Lustro-Ware kitchen, send for 
Neither group had a solution to the Sons FREE 12-page catalog of 175 unbreakable 
of Freedom problem Lustro-Ware household necessities. 


“ Columbus Plastic Prod., Inc., Columbus, O 


can be instantly reCcoOenNnIsc d Most a commission on Doukho- 
4 Ctrait —so can bor affairs should be established. Also 
4 Jt ) fa u ney if 
j wv ee, faintly visible in the dis- 2 | 
1938 the B. ¢ overnment took ove! 
tance, the hazy snore 1 Canada ex- ; veral hundred acres of land after Douk- 
accihly haautif \ masterpicce of Man and Nature is 
f J 34 Dvince , co-operative communities went 
Kdward Isiand Trade Mark bankrupt. This has been a serious source 
You can reach this idyllic spot w by tHE MARK irrants that t ‘ d of aggravation ever since.) And perhaps ll 
wilt, moderr aw-carrying ferry for a some special treatment needs to be de- O ege 
nor Narge. you W find com- p vised for the Freedomites The present CO-EDUCATIONAL 
f Ka te te sea oathing, ind finished IN THE OUTER climate of ear ‘age b oe Faunded 1857 | 
f savs Col a he law must be up lt ] 
f witt a pitable “ held. but there's much that can be achiev tion in a Christian 
accoN st modest rates. For full LOOK FOR THIS MARK ed within the law environment. 
te CFORGCE FRASER ON THE CLOTH > Freedomite parents could be encourag- bd 
Ww xt ECR \RIA SUSINESS 
f Edward Isla Travel Bureau, ed to serve on local school boards. Su ( ULTI RAI COURSES 
, ¢ ‘ perior teachers could be hired, paying e MUSIC AND DRAMA 
i ttetown, P.E.I., Canada e ALL FORMS OF 
a them bonuses, if necessary Marching PHYSICAL RECREATION 
aluting, flag ceremonies, singing patri — For complete 
| otic songs and other activities condemned information and 
illustrated 
a by the Freedomites on religious grounds prospectus, 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL . ould be d “ns please write 
‘ could be dispensed with 
2 } MENT, 
: anadaé Garden Prouince ON THE GARME i At one time there was some discussion , REV. A 
F HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITEL NOON. ENGLAND 
We about the Sons of Freedom setting up 
their own schools. No plan acceptable to PRINCIPAL, 
} | ALBERT 
xoth sides could be agreed on. Last fall COLLEGE, 
. . the reedomites took the initiative and BELLEVILLE, 
e started a small school of their own in CANADA 
Glade. Educational authorities ordered it 
When you let RRoto-Hoe it! 


closed because the teacher was unquali 


Specially hardened steel teeth, revolving at over 300 r p.m., fied and the standard of instruction -was 


break up and aerate your soil—cutting and mulching 
weeds to produce a perfect seed bed. Compact design per- 
mits between-row cultivation. 

TRIM YOUR LAWN — cut high grass or weeds, with the 
Economy 20” Roto-Cutter or the 
new 22” Self Propelied unit. The 
2 H.P. Roto-Hoe, favourite for 
small gardens since 1936, has de- 
pendable 4 cycle (no gas and oil to 
mix) engine, tills 11” wide and up 


not high enough 


At present, the police raids go on and ee 
the population of the New Denver Dor- 
mitory continues to grow. Both the gov- NEW MIRACLE JELLY... 
ernment and the Sons of Freedom remain 
adamant. Dr. H. L. Campbell, deputy 
minister of education, asks, “Why should 


we treat the Sons of Freedom differently 


t invor “Ise? ve law has to be E_ 
to 6 deep. than anyone else The | has t c LIK c! 
Ask for a demonstration of the obeyed William Moojelsky, speaking M . 
— = new, larger Model 300 Roto for his people, says. “We will never send 
Hoe with 3.3 H.P. engine. The 
childrer » govel 1 100ls. We 
\ 26” cutter of six handy our children to gove nmen schoc e 
\ attachments available are more determined than ever to bring et set then wipe away 
* Prices are surprisingly low — them up a Doukhobo If the kidnap ne! Ne immonia'!t Ps. 
write for free literature ing raids continue, something unpleasant racks, grills, burners sparkle 


FALCON EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD., 
299 Danforth Rd., Toronto 13, Ont. 
2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 
° Box 53, Winnipeg, Man. 


GRAIN BELT FARM NORTHWEST FARM ROTARY EQUIPMENT 
EQUIPMENT LTD., EQUIPMENT LTD., SALES, 


may happen. You can't keep on spitting like new! 

on a mother’s heart.” 8 oz. 596-—16 oz. 98¢ 
Caught in the middle are the confused, 

often unhappy children of the Dormitory. 

poking their noses through the high wire 


1348 Halifax St., Box 351, 523 Agnes St., fence, asking their parents, “How long —2 = 
Regina, Sask. Calgary, Alta. New Westminster, B.C. 7 ae , 
must we stay * WIZ fl RD OVEN 
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For the sake of argument continued from page § 


‘“‘Let us stop asking men of good record to say publicly whether they once were Communists” 


port them and had no special interest in meeting all my own sense of well-being and good teaching school for thirty dollars 
ese men continue, if they must, one. No Communist showed any special fortune, there was not a day when I month. Half the families I knew were 
ignorance of their Own times interest In meeting me walked to the office without meeting a on relief and the relief rations were des 
But let the rest of us, in the name of Yet, in that Manitoba provincial elec- dozen indlers. Many of the young perately small 
and ordinary sense, dismiss tion, | saw what seemed to be due cause men I had grown up with were still back The scale of. relief and the level ot 
om our councils to vote for a Communist candidate. For home in Saskatchewan, out of work of employment quite clearly, were not go 
s stop asking men of good will 
rr id record to say publicly whether 
e were Communists. Stop for 
Mle reason that if he stays within 
and holds to decent standards 
B95 havior and utterance. every human 
75 al is entitled to develop, progress 
rogress aS individual within 
ver frame of privacy he chooses for 
yal f We do not hold public interro- 
s of fly fishermen to. discover 
I, her once they fished with worms 
W do not call good grey doctors to 
tness stand to demand whether 
once dreamed of growing up to be 
boys or train robbers. We do not 
st that Liberals say whether they once 
re Conservatives o1 Republicans 
ether they once were Democrats. We 
not ask respectable and law-abiding 
ons to confess before public. quasi 
. bodies whether they ever danced 
Charleston or cut out pictures of 
Rudolph Valentino 
make right now a_ personal Sharps .22 calibre 
a ssion which in my mind is not much barrel with revolving pin 
e important than the confession that About 1860. From the 
sed to smoke cigarettes of dried leaves Adams Antique Gun Collection. 
id the family garage 
Once | voted Communist 
It was about a quarter of a centu 
o. when | was even more uneducated 
4 I am today. It was the first vote 
| ever cast in my life. It was the last 
Communist vote I ever cast and the last 
expect to cast. and I do not men 7 : 
on the through any conscious No. 3 Colt Derringer .41 calibre 
to boast or apologize or make m about 1870. From the 
vith anyone. [ mention it only Adams Antique Gun Collection 
(Guns shown actual size) 
Hscussion 
The Depression was just nicely under 
I was working as a young reporte! 
Winnipeg at something like twenty 
S a week The salary was more 
dequate for my needs and it may 
have been quite a bit more than 
s worth. | loved the job. my new 
per and the people 1 worked with I 
not know a single li Communist 
A Collector's Item — for connoisseurs of fine 
whisky — Adams Antique brings to the present the rich 
heritage of the past. Let this distinguished rye whisky 
. | add its warmth to your hospitality — serve it with pride, 
; \ as a symbol of your good taste. 
d 
Adams Antique 
HL A RARE CANADIAN WHISKY 
/ 
| LBA. 
| Thomas Adams Distillers Ltd ~ Amherstburg, Ont., 
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The Editors of 
are pleased to announce 
yom 
: SPECIAL & 
HONOR = 
AWARD 


TWO SPECIAL HONOR 


AWARDS 


A year’s subscription to Maclean’s 
to the Valedictorian 
- and Honor Student 


of Canadian High Schools 


Che Editors of MIACLEAN’S, Canada’s National 
Magazine, will present special honorary subscrip 
tions to the two outstanding students in Canadian 
High Schools. 


THESE HONOR AWARDS ARE AVAILABLE 
TO EVERY CANADIAN HIGH SCHOOL 


For the two students to receive these awards, the 
ed to write to us, on school letter- 


head, AT LEAST 10 DAYS BEFORE GRADI 


YTION with the following particulars: 


Principal is 


(1) The name and home address of the Valedic- 
torian 


(2) The name and home address of the top honor 


(3) The date of graduation exerci 


A special honor award certificate will be sent to the 


Principal for presentation at graduation. 


To make sure your school has the chance of winning 


these awards, mention this notice te 


» your principal. 


Write to: Doreen Willgoss 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


481 University Avenue Toronto 2, Canada 
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ing to improve or worsen whether the 
new provincial government was Grit or 
fory. So I voted for a change: any 
change, the only change in sight. I voted 
Communist And, ridiculously enough 
so many other befuddled and misguided 
young persons voted Communist that a 
Communist was elected to the Manitoba 
legislature. 

There must be several thousand other 
now considerably older, now fleshier and 
now far, far more respectable persons 
who voted the same way I did on that 
faraway day That they did and whether 
they did is their own private business. It 
is none of the business of any public in 
vestigator, in Washington or Ottawa or 
anywhere else 

| had not intended to make my own 
part in the matter public: not because | 
im especially ashamed of it but because 
! think it’s rather trivial. Its only signi- 
ficance hes in whatever light it may cast 
on the chancy evolution of an average 
and therefore chancy. person’s politics 
Its only meaning—but surely it is a 
meaning—is that, although some people 
never overcome their natural tendencies 
to error, the shape and direction of thei 
errors sometimes change quite remark- 
ably 

We do well to make sure now that 
Communists do not hold office in policy- 
making government agencies. The last 
two decades have cast enough light, 
enough hard and visible evidence. on the 
real nature and intent of communism 
that no one who can see or read or hear 
need be deceived by it. The Party Com 
munist of today knows exactly what he’s 
doing and exactly what he stands for 
He bears small relation to the hopeful 
over-trusting idealist of the Twenties and 
the Thirties. The insistence of the Mor 
rises and the McCarthys that he is one 
and the same man betrays more than 
mere vindictiveness. It betrays stupid- 
ity, a simple lack of discernment, a will 
ful closing of the mind to clear essential 
facts 

But it is not by any means the ex- 
clusive fault of a narrow and ignorant 
few that Herbert Norman was driven to 
his death. It is a fault of the times and 
if we wish, we can learn from it 

If we are willing to pay it heed. the 
tragedy of Herbert Norman can teach 
us this: to be, above all, wary of the pro- 
fessional investigator and the hired sen 
sation seeker. To make them both say 
what they have to say within the law 
and answer for it, if required. to the law 
To make only such accusations against 
public men as are relevant to the good 
conduct of the affairs of today: to make 
them only on evidence: and if they are 
refuted, to desist from repeating them 

If this alone can be learned from the 
death of Herbert Norman he will have 
the epitaph he deserves. 


Changing 
your address? 
C OA Be sure to notify us at 
least six weeks in 
advance, otherwise you 
will likely miss copies 
Give us both old and new 
addresses attach one 
of your present address 
labels if convenient. 
Write to: 
Subscription Dept., 
Maclean’s Magazine, 
481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


P.S. Your postmaster also needs your 
nzw address. Fill out a Post Office 
change-of-address card 
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CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


Mothersill’s 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER 


| 


THE VASELINE 
RAND IS YOUR 
GUARANTEE OF. 
PURITY 


*Seline 


TROLEUM JELLY 


New SANI-FLUSH, with 
an amazing whitener, dis- 
infects as it cleans and 
_ deodorizes. Removes 
hard water 
rust stains 
like magic! 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


45 


DISINFECTS AS IT CLEANS! 
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Mailbag 


Continued trom page 4 


the boom corrupt 


la’s farm belt too? 


Hutchison’s article, We're Being 


’ {1 by our Boom 


Wot boom, Mr. Hutchison 


ARD B. CHEESBROUGH, FURNESS P.O.. 


\rthritis cure premature? 


et that you published the note in 
Preview section (April 13). Have 
Finally Found the Cure for Art 
It may raise unwarranted hopes 
ninds of people suffering from 
Arthritis is a chronic disease 
new method of treatment must be 
long time before its value can be 


d. The administration of glucagon 


produced unpleasant side effects 


cast doubt at present on its uselt | 
CALVIN EZRIN, MD, DEPARTMENT OF 
ICINE, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO: 
IES M. SALTER, PHD, BANTING AND BEST 
RIMENT OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 
RLES H. BEST, MD, BANTING AND BES 
PPARIMENT OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


More jobs for the churches 


Church Should Meddle In Politics. 
Rev. W. E. Mann (March 16). Be 
he gets Christian churches mixed up 
politics and economics, he should start 


unmixing them from many social 
oblems. Until Rev. Mann can get the 
rches to give ethical and moral judg- 


i to our medieval form of divorce 
! liquor laws and censorship rules. Id 
se the church to stay out of politics 


CHASE HAMILTON 


No Canadians wanted here” 


ert Thomas Allen hit the nail on the 


! (Canadians Are the Worst Loud 


suths, March 30) We never enjoyed 
English telling us: “This is how we do 
it home.” so why should we visit our 


bors and, with our noses in the ai 
at their mistakes? The first led to 
No English need apply.” and following 
example will surely lead to: “No 
adians wanted here.”—MRS. HARLEY 
FLWYN, CLEARWATER, FLA 
A Allen is a cad exposing me to my 
\merican friends.—cCLIVE A. CHISHOLM 


LAMONT IOWA 


It is a healthy sign to hear Cana- 
ins speak up for their country 
Come out west if you want to hear loud 
mouthed Yanks.—LARRY HOSKINS, SWIFT 
CURRENT, SASK. 
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tude many ( s show visitors fron The shame of cur merchant navy 
the U. S.—n ROE USTIN, TEXAS She wants glamour, not pals 
We ¢ t Fight Without a Mercha 
Let Whalley’s children do it? Navy , General W. H. S. Macklin You make one of our most original de 
March 3 exposes our shame. Ca signers sound like a boor in your article 
Re yo Pete W ev cover ¢ c eo ival ilitarv and air forces She Sells Glamour with a Growl! (March 
dren’s drawing (March 30); it vast trom abroad. Organize a home guard 30) Lillian Farrar’s abruptness stems 
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rd combined with a three-ocean su making friends and influencing people 
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Now you can enjoy the full beauty of lovely radiant hair 
ften with 
A 


As 


4 ( yJunbeam. 


CONTROLLED HEAT 


\ 
Only Iunbeam 


gives you all these advantages 


\ 

f 


4 AY More freedom 
Faster drying action 
Enjoy new hair drying 
More comfortable 
Spee comfort 
Scientific heat control 


and convenience 


New, scientufically designed vinyl cap fits easily over , 
your hair and concentrates drying air where hair is . 
heaviest. Drying air comes from heat-control unit eo! 
through durable, flexible hose. No more head turn- 


ing Or tiring arm raising as with an ordinary hand- 6 


| | 


type dryer. No more hot air on neck and shoulders 


as with a professional-type dryer. And the Lady 
Sunbeam is so simple to use—just set the dial for any HANDS ARE FREE 
temperature you want—hot, warm, medium or cool. a ae 
( ap has no elects 
Your Choice of Colors a 
ps! > 
=~ 
MORE COMFORTABLE 
No heat on neck, shoulde 
pink 
t 
jh d ~ 
% 
heat nt Re FASTER 
Yo finished in minut 
yellow 


Uother 
Look for the 


Famous for Mixmaster, 
MARK OF QUALITY 


Coffeemaster, etc. 


Sunbeam: 


Sunbeam Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 220 Islington Ave. S., Toronto 


on ner dau 


May 12 


Sprin 


A sure sign of spring Regi he 
ippearane of the car 
hores of W kana Lak n the } 
of the city. Up drive the dirty cars, out 
climb their owners, pails in hand, and 
dippin water from. the dge of the lake 
they happily swab away in the warm 
un Ther omethin oothir 
nd ighhe peacetul ut 
a Or ther nti 1 
flici xpert drove up one day, un 
ouded oO powered pump, unree 
ed o1 Lo hose into th ih ind 
proceeded to hose down his car with the 
nd, 1 ne t. moderna 1 nol 
\ H d all the bird | 
nad I I han | I 
th fruds 


\ fearless Parade scout in Nelson, B.( 


who recently journeyed north to the 
bustling boom town of Prince George tell 

that he thinks business must be easing 
off just a bit there All he could get by 


way of accommodation in 


town Was 


small windowless room. He was thankft 
to get that. On the wall was a rate card 
Stating 

One person to a bed $3.00 

Iwo persons to a bed $5.00 


Three persons to a bed $6.00 
The rate for four persons to a bed had 
been stroked out 
* * * 
Whizzing down Broadway in Saska 


toon went 


a truck 


Siren 


After 
screaming 


it went a police 


cruiser The policeman 


stopped the speeder but couldn't stop the 


siren; so out got the truck driver and 
fixed it for him. And a reprimand to 
the Parade scout who witnessed all this 


and confesses he didn’t wait long enough 


to find out if the cop relented on the 
ticket 
* * * 

As Mother’s Day rolls around again 
we wonder sentimentally if Setter’s drug 
store in Rivers, Man., will repeat its 
special appeal of a year ago, advertised 
in the local Gazette 


Remember Mother's 
blackleg, 
hemorrhagic, 


You 


Day In- 
oculate for malignant edema, 
septicemia, In One Opera- 


tion can do this 


yourself 


is noisier nowadays 


lo the i\ school teaching may 
e ike going through the same thin 
Ove ind over again. year afte ea 
but every once in a while there come 

new twist. Take the conversation 


- BRING 
WHAT EVEK 
YOU ARE 
CHEWING 
UP HERE 

MISS 


tween a high-school teache in Stellar 

ton, N.S.. and an up-country girl in one 

of his classes, which began in this clas 
ic fashion 

leacher Are yc chewnr gum‘ 

Girl No I 

Peacher Candy then? 

Girl: “No, sit 

Teacher Well what 1 it your 
lunch?” 

Girl No, sir. Chewing tobacco, sit 

* * * 

Some dentists have a way with thei 
younger patients and some dont, but 
there’s one who does in Don Mills, Ont 
Below his shingle on the wall outside 
his office was recently written in chalk 


and a childish hand: “He is nice.” 


* *x * 


Publicity convener for a Vancouver 


women’s club who'd come 


to know many 
of the local society-page reporters but 
hadn't kept up with all recent changes 
telephoned the Sun and asked for the 
women’s. editor Connected with het 
party, she became immediately sympa 
thetic about “the terrible cold you have 
At which there was a further growl in 


her ear, “I haven't got a cold—I'm a 


too. 


* * * 


man He is, 


In some cities policemen ride free on 


the public-transit system and elsewhere 
they get other privileges 
from Penetang, Ont 
Midland where he uni 
formed policeman park his car in front 


of one of the 


A Parade scout 
was visiting neigh 
boring saw a 
town’s many parking 
Climbing out of his car the offi 
cer took a key from his pocket, unlocked 
the parking meter 


meters 


extracted a coin from 
the coin box, closed up the contraption 
deposited the coin again and strode off 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 


scene. No contributions can be returned. 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 


481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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You can live modern 
with one Honeywell Round 


REPLACES THE OLD THERMOSTAT IN ANY HOME 
Smart, modern and so good-looking! That’s the Honeywell Round... 
the thermostat 4 out of 5 homeowners choose! It can be painted to 7 
? match any wall. What’s more, it is extremely sensitive and responsive, 
a giving you fingertip comfort control instantly and accurately. Fully 
as enclosed mercury switch can’t get fouled with dust and dirt; almost 
never needs servicing. And it works best with an All-Honeywell 
ff Heating Control system. 
Ou 
e 
you live better with 
eit e 
put HONEYWELL ZONE CONTROL 
i. Often one thermostat isn’t enough. ‘To 
lh maintain comfortable temperatures in 
seers all your rooms all the time, you may 
need at least two thermostats. That's 
Honeywell Zone Control. With Zone 
ve Control your children can sleep in 
ins even, cool temperatures while the 
but living areas are pleasantly warm. An 
4 extra thermostat in the recreation room 
the | 
<a will give you the right temperature for 
pa any activity. In homes with spread-out 
€ or split-level floor plans or rooms over 
mn unheated areas, Zone Control assure Ou j 
ies = of comfortable temperatures In every room It also eliminate 
hs» discomfort caused by winter-sun heat or night-time cold radiated 
through large window areas. Discuss modifications for Honeywell 
- Zone Control with your architect or heating contractor; or write 
ere Honeywell, Dept. 203, Toronto 17, for free brochure. 
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Enjoyment of the world-famous pause is captured 


for you at a Paris cate by artist Jack Potter. 


..and here, too, Coca-Cola waits for you... so good in taste, in 


COME TO PARIS IN THE SPRING. 


such good taste, that the invitation Have a Coke has become a 


gracious custom in more than 100 countries of the world today. 
SIGN OF GOOD TAST! 
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